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ABSTRACT 


The Forest Service is faced with a need for specification of the 
goals that guide National Forest management. Without clear goals, 
management action cannot be properly judged as to adequacy of per- 
formance. The needed specification cannot readily be found in For- 
est Service publications or management statements. This apparent 
absence of goals stems in part from a lack of focus on the role of 
goals in decisionmaking, and from the wording of the legislation. 

Contrary to widely held belief, this study finds that the legisla- 
tion, though often broadly stated, does provide the necessary guide- 
lines to develop a fairly clear mandate to guide Forest Service activi- 
ties. When viewed as an integrated and evolving set of laws, the legis- 
lation establishes the goal: Maximize the sum of the weighted values 
of the National Forest resources. Subject to specified constraints, 
this means that all the resources of the forest are to be managed in a 
manner that maximizes their aggregated value, as opposed to maxi- 
mizing the value of any one resource in isolation. The weights to be 
applied are not specified. A descriptive decisionmaking model that 
can guide the agency toward greater fulfillment of its management 
objectives is presented. 

Establishment of priorities without clear reference to the over- 
riding goal has led to agency practice that is subject to criticism. 
Recent agency actions, however, show indications of awareness of 
the proper direction to be followed. In the areas of budgetmaking 
and public involvement, serious problems must be solved. Strength- 
ening the ability to demonstrate the consequences of alternative 
actions will be an essential step toward solutions and will help to 
establish goal-oriented decisionmaking. 
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NOTE 


This Research Paper reports the results of research done by 
Dr. Alston. The research on which this report is based was 
funded under a cooperative agreement with Weber State 
College. 

This research was undertaken to gain insights into Forest 
Service policy problems. The conclusions reached are those of 
Dr. Alston. They represent the results of his exploration, 
analysis, and interpretation. 

The field of policy consideration is controversial and pro- 
fessional researchers have varying approaches. The Intermoun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station believes that 
Alston’s work ably presents a significant point of view. 

Of necessity, reference has been made in this study to 
many sources not easily available to the public. Any questions 
on these items may be addressed to the author. 
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PREFACE 


A large organization under pressure is much like a person. 
Often personal crises trigger a much-needed self-evaluation. A 
traumatic experience may alter future direction significantly. 
Frequently an outsider — a minister, an acquaintance, or even 
a stranger — can provide insight and perspective on the prob- 
lem not available from those immediately concerned. 

The Forest Service has experienced just such a crisis in re- 
cent years. Prompted by public criticism, the agency has 
taken a hard look at where it has been and has attempted to 
determine the proper direction for the future. Agency per- 
sonnel have investigated problem areas, such as those in 
Montana and Wyoming. For the agency, as for the individual, 
however, often it is helpful to get an outside view, from the 
perspective of someone not closely connected with the 
agency or its activities, and unaffected by preconceived ideas 
about Forest Service goals. 

Because the study of economics is concerned with many 
aspects of choice and decisionmaking, the Intermountain Sta- 
tion turned to this field for assistance. Economists have only 
recently concerned themselves with the actual process of goal 
formulation. Many economists have returned to the original 
foundations of their field and have come to emphasize what 
is called ‘“‘political economics,” showing greater concern for 
the interrelationships between the sociopolitical environment 
and the actual goal formulation process. Not only can the 
economist serve in technical situations of choice among alter- 
natives, but he can play an important role in gleaning out of 
seemingly imprecise and vague directions a decisionmaking 
framework that will enhance the probability of achieving 
such goals. 

The study shows the economic orientation of the author, 
but was written primarily with the professional land manager 
and the interested public in mind. It is hoped that the con- 
clusions reached will be useful in future planning. 
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Figure 1. — The organization of the Forest Service, shown in this chart, encompasses varied activities. 
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Figure 1. — The organization of the Forest Service, shown in this chart, encompasses varied activities. 


This study deals with the place of goals in 
decisionmaking in the particular context of 
the Forest Service. It is not meant to be a po- 
lemical tract, although it hopes to chart a new 
course. It explores and perhaps illuminates an 
already existing but not clearly recognized 
path to improved management and decision- 
making. 

The Forest Service, like most organiza- 
tions, arose in response to a_ specific 
problem — how to manage the nation’s vast 
timber resources to meet the needs of the 
American people. This study attempts to take 
an in-depth look at how the organization 
which emerged to handle that problem can 
define and evaluate its mandate so as to attain 
its objectives. 


The Management Job: 
The Forest Service View 


Forest Service responsibility lies in three 
distinct areas: (1) Administration of National 
Forests and certain other Federal lands; 
(2) State and private forestry cooperation; 
and (3) research (fig. 1). It is ‘‘charged with 
responsibility for the technical phases... of 
forestry activities” within the Department of 
Agriculture. The Forest Service line-staff or- 
ganization as described in the official Forest 
Service Manual' is designed to enable the 
most effective fulfillment of those assigned 
responsibilities: 

The organization is designed to provide a clear- 

cut, two-way channel for the transmission of 

policy and instruction from the top to the bot- 
tom and for the flow of recommendations and 
accountability from the bottom to the top. Be- 
cause the Chief of the Forest Service is respon- 


sible for all its work he must have the means of 
assigning work and authority to subordinate of- 


"Sec. 1202, Amendment 119, 1964. 


INTRODUCTION 


ficers and units with assurance that the work 
will be accomplished in accordance with his 
policies and other requirements. In short, the 
organization is essentially an extension of the 
physical and mental facilities of the Chief. The 
diversity and geographical diffusion of Forest 

Service work require a clear, well-understood, 

well-coordinated, and efficient organization. 

The statement suggests a tightly knit or- 
ganization that would prevent any major de- 
partures from well-recognized and nationally 
held objectives. The existence of such an or- 
ganization is open to question, however. The 
remainder of this paper may shed some light 
on this matter. 


The Critics’ View 


Anyone interested in forest management is 
well aware of the criticism that has recently 
been leveled at the Forest Service. As Sterling 
(1970, p. 24) puts it, ““The United States For- 
est Service catches hell from everyone these 
days. Every action it takes, or doesn’t take, 
starts a public argument of some sort. And no 
matter what the result, the agency always 
seems to lose.’ At the heart of part of the 
current controversy is the clearcutting issue 
(see Burk 1970). But the roots of the problem 
are much deeper than any particular silvicul- 
tural practice. Even if clearcutting were to 
cease there is little reason to think that the 
controversy would be over (fig. 2). As the Wall 
Street Journal (p. 24, June 4, 1971) reports, 
the Forest Service is coming under increasing 
attack as it smarts under the critics’ claims 
that it has allowed damage to the public tim- 
berlands. The Journal contends that “‘the gov- 
ernment’s green-clad foresters have changed 
from white hats to black hats...The un- 
accustomed role of black hat has prompted 
some painful self-analysis by the proud and 
somewhat stiff-necked forester corps.” 


ice me i ooh ee Se 
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Figure 2. — Clearcutting in some areas has aroused controversy. In this lodgepole pine stand on 


the Lewis and Clark National Forest, clearcutting in the foreground area was followed by 
dozer piling and scarification. The stands of young trees on most of the older units have 


been thinned. 


A Search for Goals 


There appears to be a general consensus 
among critics that the agency has no overrid- 
ing goals and objectives, and in the absence of 
such goals is subject to pressure by sundry 
vested interest groups. The indictment, as far 
as it goes, may or may not be correct. In 
either case such criticisms simply don’t go 
deep enough to provide solutions to the per- 
ceived problems. The emphasis should not be 
on fixing blame; rather, efforts should be fo- 
cused on getting at the root of the problem 
and moving on with the job that must be 
done. Furthermore, the conclusions of the 
critics may be the result of three different 
possibilities. 

First, they may be looking in the wrong 
place for the organization’s goal. Whereas 
most critics attempt to spell out a land man- 
agement or production goal, the agency may 
simply be seeking an internal goal of survival 
by striking a balance among competing forces. 


But as Sterling (1970, p. 24) argues, echoing 
many other equally vocal critics, 


... tragically, nothing could be further from 
the truth. There’s been no ‘“‘balance”’ at all: The 
complaints on both sides, in fact, are completely 
justified and the final compromises reflect, ra- 
ther than harmony, an appalling lack of leader- 
ship. The truth is that the Forest Service has no 
policy. It charts no national course. It simply 
blows where the political storms blow it, riding 
the middle of the wind, heading for no port, 
bent only on somehow keeping afloat. 


When divergent interests are strongly held 
by different groups, even compromise may 
not yield a satisfactory solution. An attempt 
to steer a middle course between vested inter- 
est groups, a practice referred to as “‘satisfic- 
ing,’ may prove disastrous. 

Second, the apparent lack of goals may be 
just that — apparent. There is no reason to say 
that actions taken or not taken by the Forest 
Service are irrational or pursue no specific ob- 
jective simply because they do not yield the 
results or follow the precepts of any given 


group or person. The Forest Service may in- 
deed be pursuing rational and well-coordi- 
nated land management policies, but if this is 
so, then the real problem is a communications 
gap (some would say a gaping canyon) be- 
tween the foresters and the general public. 
There may simply be an enormous public rela- 
tions problem. 

Both of these explanations of the absence 
of identifiable goals in Forest Service practice 
may contain more than a grain of truth. We 
cannot determine their validity, however, un- 
til we have explored a third possible explana- 
tion — the subject of this study. It is that the 
Forest Service may have failed in the past to 
fully recognize its goals and the function of 
goals in the decisionmaking process. R.S. 
Whaley, a serious student of forest manage- 
ment problems, may be correct in asserting 
that 


Our current orientation to solving multiple use 
problems seems to have the proverbial ‘“‘cart be- 
fore the horse.”’ We are concentrating on the 
quantification of values without a clearcut def- 
inition of how derived values will be used. A 
more logical approach involves three steps, the 
order of which is critical. Step one must be a 
realistic and explicit statement of goals for the 


development and use of the public resources in 
question... With an explicit statement of re- 
source management goals, the second step is to 
develop a valuation system which produces a 
set of indices related to the measurement of 
benefits ... The third step is, of course, the ap- 
plication of the allocation model and its associ- 
ated value system to multiple use decisionmak- 
ing (Whaley 1970, p. 564-565; emphasis 
added). 

The Forest Service may appear to have no 
goals because it has not adequately clarified 
them. The goal of ‘‘good forest land manage- 
ment’”’ is in the mind of virtually every for- 
ester in the agency, but has never been articu- 
lated fully enough to be useful in the deci- 
sionmaking process. Without a clearly stated 
goal, neither the agency not its critics can 
firmly establish that the land is or is not being 
managed so as to best meet the needs of the 
American people. This study hopes to (1) de- 
velop a decision model embodying the goal 
specified to the Forest Service by legislative 
mandate; (2) identify some incongruities and 
weaknesses in the decisionmaking process as it 
is now carried out within the agency; and 
(3) indicate present and possible future ap- 
proaches to eliminating these incongruities. 


GOALS IN THE 
DECISIONMAKING 
PROCESS 


A goal is some special set of conditions, a 
state of being, an end, or an object to be 
achieved sometime in the future or main- 
tained over a given period of time. Goals are a 
prerequisite for decisions and serve decision- 
makers as targets, inspirations, performance 
standards, and guides to selecting data and 
personnel. Very often goals appear to be tra- 
ditional, but they are the result of and evolve 
from change (Vaux 1968). 

Choice, or decisionmaking, aims at fulfill- 
ing goals. Rational choice invariably requires 
selecting from alternative allocations of scarce 
resources those that maximize the attainment 
of a predetermined goal (or minimize the cost 
or pain associated with some specified level of 
its attainment). These scarce resources may be 
as concrete as the dollars spent to build a rec- 
reation campground, or as intangible as the 
quality of the view seen from a 747 jet flying 
over a western forest. 

Although decisionmaking may involve a re- 
vision of goals, the process of rational choice 
is the same, whatever the goal. Thus, Baumol 
(1967, p. 46, 47) states, 


People’s objectives are whatever they are. Ir- 
rationality surely must be defined to consist in 
decision patterns that make it more difficult to 
attain one’s own ends, and not in choosing ends 
that for some reason are considered to be 
wrong. Unless we are prepared to determine 
other people’s values, or unless they pursue in- 
compatible goals, we must class behavior as ra-. 
tional if it efficiently pursues whatever goals 
happen to have been chosen. 


Goal setting is a contin aa continuing 
process. Some long established goals may have 
remained unchanged for years. But more of- 
ten than not, even these will be altered and 
adapted through interpretation and applica- 


tion. These changes come about through the 
steps a decisionmaker takes in arriving at the 
optimum or correct choice among al- 
ternatives: 

* First, the problem must be clearly identi- 
fied and all of the issues properly defined, Un- 
less a problem is understood, it cannot be 
solved. 

* Second, the objectives or goals that are to 
be served must be identified specifically. Of- 
ten, these are extremely vague. Goals may be 
single or multiple, simple or complex. 


° Third, once the problem and the goals to 
be served are clearly identified, alternative 
courses of action must be set forth and ana- 
lyzed. Rarely is there only one way to deal 
with a given problem. The probable conse- 
quences of each of a number of possible alter- 
natives must be estimated. 


¢ Fourth, the alternatives must be ap- 
praised and the decision made. The choice of 
any one alternative or combination of alter- 
natives rests on the evaluation of probable. 
consequences. This step may, and perhaps 
should, include a reevaluation of the goals 
themselves. 

This study is primarily concerned with the 
second step in the process of decision- 
making — identification of the goal; and with 
the development of a decision model based on 
that goal. 


Considerations in 
Goal Setting 
In the process of defining goals, certain 


basic principles must be kept in mind. A few 
of these are particularly relevant here. 


Availability of information. — Different 
goals require different types of information or 
specific data. Whether or not a particular goal 
can be achieved is in large measure deter- 
mined by the availability of the requisite in- 
formation. As Vaux (1968, p. 800-801) 
states, ‘However well conceived it may be on 
other grounds, a goal which invokes needs for 
information which are difficult or impossible 
to fulfill may be completely ineffective in its 
influence on decisionmaking.” 


Complexity. — Goals are seldom either sin- 
gle or simple. The interrelations of various ob- 
jectives, none of which can be ignored, com- 
plicate the choice among alternatives. If a gov- 
ernment, agency, entrepreneur, or decision- 
maker in any area has only one goal, its opti- 
mizing behavior — the most effective course 
toward the goal — is clearly evident. A rising 
demand for wood for housing, for example, 
could be met by simply increasing the harvest 
of timber from private and public forested 
lands, if no other consequences were impor- 
tant. But obviously the public interest de- 
mands consideration of other goals than hous- 
ing. The potential of the forest to provide for 
recreation, habitat for fish and wildlife, water 
supply, and other needs cannot be destroyed 
in satisfying the need for wood. There are 
conflicts between objectives, and these must 
be specified before the decisionmaking proc- 
ess can go on. 


Consistency. — To be useful, a goal must 
be applicable at all levels of an organization. 
Policies determined at higher staff levels are 
sometimes viewed as constraints by lower- 
level staff members. Unless there is a common 
understanding, this view that ‘cone man’s goal 
is another man’s constraint”’ can easily lead to 
conflicts within the management structure. 
The activities, policies, and goals of subunits 
of an organization must be totally related to 
the goals of higher level management. Other- 
wise a process of suboptimization sets in that 
prevents achievement of the ultimate objec- 
tive. The goal-oriented decision model pre- 
sented later in this paper can be viewed as a 
high-level management goal. It should not be 
construed as an idealistic one that does not 
apply to the lower-level organization. At low- 
er levels, subgoals must be defined that are 


consistent with the overriding goal, if optimal 
decisionmaking is to be achieved. 


Goal Ranking 


As indicated above, the optimizing behav- 
ior to achieve multiple or complex goals can- 
not be easily specified from the goals them- 
selves. Conceivably, for example, the Forest 
Service might operate with the following two 
goals: to maximize profit and to maximize 
revenue from sales of timber on the public 
lands.? It should be obvious (and is verified 
by economic theory) that the action that 
would maximize profit would not necessarily 
be optimal, because it is highly unlikely that 
maximum profit and maximum sales revenue 
can be achieved simultaneously. In fact, with- 
out additional information, no action taken 
by the Forest Service could be deemed opti- 
mal given those two goals. It is only when the 
goals are ranked or weighted so as to indicate 
the priorities, the dominant and subordinate 
goals, or the acceptable trade-offs between 
goals, that optimality will become manifest. 


Value and Weight 


It is important that a clear distinction be 
made between the term ‘value’? on the one 
hand, and ‘‘weight”’ on the other. Value is a 
quantitative estimate of a quality of useful- 
ness, importance, desirability; in economics it 
is a measure of the degree to which a certain 
action or thing satisfies human wants. Value is 
often defined as the power of a commodity to 
command other commodities in exchange for 
itself. Value is a quantitative measure that al- 
lows comparison between different things. 
Weights allow the consideration of benefits 
that cannot be measured in strictly quantita- 
tive terms. It is possible that two policies that 
yield equal values in monetary terms will not 
be viewed by the decisionmaker as equivalent 
in terms of the benefits to be obtained. In es- 
sence, weights may be viewed as the expres- 
sion of the premium placed on the outcome 


*Note that these examples are in no way to be 
taken as goals the agency “‘ought” to pursue. This 
study is concerned with the goals set forth in legisla- 
tion, not with those suggested by individuals or 
groups. 


of a policy that provides nonmonetary bene- 
fits. An example will clarify the distinction.’ 


Let us assume that the United States de- 
sires to achieve a growing level of personal in- 
come and general economic prosperity 
throughout the nation. It also desires to im- 
prove the lot of the lowest quintile (20%) in 
the income distribution (i.e., persons with 
poverty-level incomes). Alternative fiscal poli- 
cies may be presented, all of which would re- 
sult in an increase in personal income, but in 
different magnitudes and distributed differ- 
ently in a relative sense. The first alternative 
might achieve an increase in personal income 
of $1 billion in such a way that it is spread 
evenly throughout the nation. The second al- 
ternative might be able to achieve a total in- 
crease in personal income of only $0.8 billion, 
but would increase income to the lowest quin- 
tile by $0.5 billion, with $0.3 billion going to 
the remaining 80 percent of the distribution. 

*The example in the text is a simplification of the 
concept. For a more precise but readily understand- 


able treatment see Major (1969). See also Marglin 
(1962). 


Goals 


Increase in personal income in 
the lowest quintile (PI,) 


Increase in personal income, 
total (PI;) 


Various alternative weights or priorities may 
be placed on the two components of the goal, 
but whatever the weights, the decision rule is 


Maximize the weighted aggregate increase in 
personal income. 


This can be expressed quantitatively as 
Maximize (PI, + aPI),) 
where a is the premium placed on PL. 


In situation A, with no distinction with 
respect to income distribution, no special 
weight or premium is given to income gained 
in the lowest quintile of income distribution. 


Policy 1 
$ 200,000,000 


$1,000,000,000 


The third alternative promises to increase per 
capita income by $1.01 billion, but would re- 
sult in only $0.1 billion going to the lowest 
quintile. The required decision is which policy 
alternative to pursue. 


The values of personal income that are at- 
tainable do not in themselves indicate the 
proper avenue to take. If no special “‘weight”’ 
were attached to the goal of redistribution to 
the lowest quintile in the income distribution 
(situation A), then the third policy, which 
yields the greatest total increase, would ap- 
pear appropriate. If, on the other hand, a pos- 
itive weight or priority were placed on the 
redistribution (situation B or C), either the 
first or the second policy would be preferable, 
even though both would yield lower total in- 
creases than the third alternative. The deter- 
mining factor will be the degree of impor- 
tance attached to the goal of income redistri- 
bution relative to the goal of increasing total 
personal income. The following discussion 
shows how decisions will be affected by plac- 
ing alternative weights on the achievable val- 
ues of the three fiscal policies. 


Policy 2 Policy 3 


$500,000,000 $ 100,000,000 


$800,000,000 $1,010,000,000 


The optimizing behavior is 
Maximize (PI; + 0 Ply) 

Policy 1 yields 

$1,000,000,000 + $ 0 = $1,000,000,000 
Policy 2 yields 

$ 800,000,000 + $ 0=$ 800,000,000 
Policy 8 yields 

$1,010,000,000 + $ 0 = $1,010,000,000 


By choosing policy 3 we maximize the weight- 
ed value of increase in personal income. 

In situation B, a special premium or weight 
of 1.0 is given to income gained in the lowest 
quintile of the income distribution. In effect, 
any income going to the poorest segment of 


the society is counted as being twice as impor- 
tant as income going to other segments of the 
distribution. (Its impact already shows up 
once in the total figures.) 


The optimizing behavior is 
Maximize (PI; + 1.0 PI) 


Policy 1 yields $1,000,000,000 

+ $200,000,000 = $1,200,000,000 
Policy 2 yields $ 800,000,000 

+ $500,000,000 = $1,300,000,000 
Policy 3 yields $1,010,000,000 

+ $100,000,000 = $1,110,000,000 


By choosing policy 2 here we still maximize 
the weighted value, even though the total in- 
crease in income is smaller. Here we see the 
importance of establishing weights and priori- 
ties on multiple goals. With this weighting, we 
choose the policy with the lowest total in- 
crease. 

In situation C, extra consideration is to be 
given to income reaching the lowest quintile, 
but not to the extent shown in situation B. 
An extra premium or weight of 0.6 is given, 
so that any income to the lowest quintile will 
count slightly over half again as much as in- 
come going to other segments of the distribu- 
tion. The optimizing behavior is 


Maximize (PI; + 0.6 Ply) 


* Policy 1 yields $1,000,000,000 
+ $120,000,000 = $1,120,000,000 

Policy 2 yields $ 800,000,000 
+ $300,000,000 = $1,100,000,000 

Policy 3 yields $1,010,000,000 
+ § 60,000,000 = $1,070,000,000 


Policy 1 is the optimizing behavior even 
though it neither maximizes total increase in 
personal income nor maximizes the increase 
in personal income to the lowest quintile.* 


*More properly, these examples should show a 
weight or premium of 1.0 in A, 2.0 in B, and 1.6 inC, 
because in this particular example a value of 1.0 is in- 
cluded in the increase of PI, for any and all goals. The 
a term then becomes the “extra”? premium. To make 
the example directly comparable with a later one this 
distinction is ignored. This point is discussed in 
Marglin (1967, p. 24). Marglin’s analysis is the basis 
for much of the theory used in developing the deci- 
sion model, and should be consulted for more thor- 
ough treatment of this topic. 
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The Forest Service must be able to specify 
the order of priorities of its goals — that is, 
establish a weighting procedure both on the 
national level and on the more limited level of 
specific project areas. Without this, there is no 
basis for judgment of the optimality of its ac- 
tions to achieve the goals specified. If we al- 
ways had available a perfect measure of wel- 
fare, benefits, or satisfaction, we would not 
need to determine the weights as a separate 
process, because they would be automatically 
reflected in the measured value. The impor- 
tant distinction between weight and value 
arises because our measuring capability is in- 
adequate. 


The Need for Flexibility in Goal Ranking 


Flexibility during the initial goal formula- 
tion stages of planning is essential. Much of 
the information required for determining goal 
priorities will not become available until ex- 
perimental programs are implemented. It is a 
difficult task, however, to maintain such flexi- 
bility without opening the flood gates to spe- 
cial interest pleading. Unless clear agreement 
on the priority of wilderness, for example, is 
arrived at in advance, then every timber cut- 
ting project may become the focal point of 
debate. This is counterproductive and limits 
the ability of the decisionmaker to implement 
an agreed-upon program. 

This process of establishing weights or pri- 
orities in advance of project planning is not 
observable in much of the decisionmaking go- 
ing on in firms and agencies today. Lowi 
(1969, p. 147) argues that this is no accident. 
This failure in bureaucratic decisionmaking is 
the direct result, Lowi claims, of the growth 
of “interest group liberalism.” He makes an 
important distinction between involvement of 
the citizenry in the bargaining process and 
project planning on the one hand, and, on the 
other hand, a limited aspect of public involve- 
ment, logrolling. There is a world of differ- 
ence between bargaining on the stakes of a 
particular case, which is logrolling, and bar- 
gaining on the rules and criteria applicable to 
the decision. Decisionmaking should proceed 
from firmly established rules, based on_pre- 
determined weights and priorities. The deci- 
sions that result from rules arrived at by con- 
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sensus should then be acceptable to all con- 
cerned. 

Such bargaining on the rules in advance of 
project analysis can result in several different 
management prescriptions. For example, we 
might expect any one of three possible rules 
(goals) to result from discussions centering on 
the relative importance of timber and water- 
shed resources. The three possibilities might 
be these: 

1. Maximize timber production, subject to 
the constraint that some minimal amount of 
watershed protection be maintained.° 

2. Maximize watershed protection, subject 
to the constraint that some minimum amount 
of timber production be maintained. 

3. Increase and maintain (maximize) high 
levels of both timber cutting and watershed 
development, subject to the constraint that in 
the process nothing be done that will diminish 
the productivity of the land. 

It should be obvious that the choice among 
these goals will depend on just how strongly 
members of the rule-formulating body hold 
their estimates of weights and priorities. The 
acceptable trade-offs will necessarily have 
been established in advance. 

The later discussion in this paper will make 
clear that the actual establishment of weights 
during the ongoing National Forest manage- 
ment process is haphazard. Weights are estab- 
lished in varying degrees by public inputs such 
as logrolling, lobbying, and public hearings; 
by the budget process as it affects the achieve- 
ment levels possible; and by administrative 
and management influences, both direct and 
indirect. To be effective, priority determina- 
tion must become an explicit as well as an 
integral part of the planning activity. 

Flexibility in goal ranking, as indicated, is 
desirable up to a point, and might alter a giv- 
en situation in the following manner. If goals 
were ranked according to policy 2 in the 


° This is the possibility used as a base for the plan- 
ning model developed at the Pacific Southwest Forest 
and Range Experiment Station. See Navon, Timber 
RAM... a long range planning method for com- 
mercial timber lands under multiple use manage- 
ment, 1971. The maximization approach taken in 
that study, although it does not integrate the re- 
sources as this paper will recommend, is a step in the 
right direction. 


timber-watershed example, certain actions 
would be dictated to achieve optimal solu- 
tions within that ranking of the goals. If, how- 
ever, politico-socio-economic considerations 
should change the conditions under which the 
Forest Service operations are carried out, such 
as an acute shortage of timber during a hous- 
ing boom, then the administrators might have 
to realign their goals (or have the goals rea- 
ligned for them by congressional or adminis- 
trative mandate). Watershed maintenance 
would then become the constraining goal, 
with the pursuit of maximum timber produc- 
tion as the dominant goal (i.e., ranking policy 
1). Such a change would of course create se- 
vere problems in the long-range planning ef- 
fort that is required in the management of 
forest resources, and if the alteration of pri- 
orities occurred too often, the planning capa- 
bility of the Forest Service would be drastical- 
ly reduced. 


Commodity and Noncommodity Goals 


Very often the allocative decisions on pub- 
lic forest lands require consideration of criter- 
ia such as the complex ecological and hydro- 
logical subsystems that influence land man- 
agement. Artificial definitions are employed 
in an attempt to distinguish between so-called 
‘““economic”’ and “‘noneconomic’”’ variables. It 
seems more useful to call any problem of al- 
locating scarce resources an economic one. If 
difference exists, it must be in the fact that 
certain resources (variables) simply do not 
pass through the market to have a value 
placed on them. Thus, for example, a distinc- 
tion might be made as between “‘commodity”’ 
and ‘“‘noncommodity”’? outputs. To suggest 
that just because a resource does not have a 
market value attached to it, it is therefore 
noneconomic, is to ignore the tremendous in- 
fluence of environmental resources in modern 
economic analysis. Clean air and quiet sur- 
roundings are certainly just as ‘“economic’”’ as 
a sheet of plywood. 

In the decisionmaking process, the achieve- 
ment of nonmonetary goals will usually be at 
the expense or cost of other forgone oppor- 
tunities, and these may appear in either mone- 
tary or nonmonetary form. Once the goal to 
be pursued in the management of the public 


forested lands is defined, it is the task of the 
specialist (economist, ecologist, silvicul- 
turalist, biologist, landscape architect, plant 
physiologist, etc.) to identify the outcomes of 
all possible (or relevant) alternative manageri- 
al policies. Both commodity and noncom- 
modity values will be estimated, in such a way 
that these outcomes can then be viewed and 
ranked according to the optimal intermix of 
goals. 

Decisionmaking is not an automatic proc- 
ess whereby we can specify goals, measure the 
possible output values as weighted by public 
priorities, and then push a button to get the 
appropriate decision. The type of planning 
and goal formulation that has been described 
can only provide alternatives. It then becomes 
the function of the decisionmaker, such as the 
land manager, to weigh these alternatives in 
the light of the social and economic inputs 
requisite to a balanced solution. “In the final 
analysis, the land manager . . . has the respon- 
sibility to decide to lengthen a road because 
the landscape is better served. He is required 


to make the judgment to require a more cost- 
ly logging system, logging layout, or silvicul- 
tural system to protect soil or emphasize land- 
scape aesthetics” (Nelson 1971, p. 14). But 
the inputs he receives are of utmost impor- 
tance. 

In the absence of a well-defined ranking of 
objectives, each local decisionmaker (regional 
forester, forest supervisor, district ranger, 
etc.) must tend to be influenced by the inputs 
of special interest groups. The decisionmaker 
must collect data, measure values, and analyze 
these according to the ranked goals. If each 
decisionmaker is allowed to establish not only 
the values or achievement levels, but also the 
weights, no uniform policy will be evident. 

The foregoing discussion oversimplifies the 
decisionmaking process, but serves to empha- 
size the need to identify Forest Service goals 
and develop an appropriate decision model. 
The following section, dealing with the statu- 
tory and legislative directions given to the 
Forest Service, is the logical step toward es- 
tablishing the basis for such a model. 


THE LEGISLATIVE 
MANDATE 


We have seen that as yet no clear goal for 
the Forest Service has been defined. We have 
also reviewed the decisionmaking processes in 
which such a goal plays an essential part. The 
discussion that follows is an attempt to find 
in the legislation the direction needed to for- 
mulate a goal of the required quality — one 
broad enough to apply to all levels of adminis- 
tration and yet flexible enough to guide deci- 
sions on local problems. 

The analysis in this section will show tiuat a 
multiple use concept of management, though 
not always evident in the forefront of agency 
actions, nor consistently defined by the 
courts, has slowly been evolving in the legisla- 
tion and has become a policy that now, at 
least in part, guides the day-to- “day operations 
consistent_thread,_ made up of ‘three ‘strands, 
will be seen to run throughout the ‘fabric of 
the agency’s policy orientation as expressed i in 


the legislation. The first of the three strands is 


a conservation orientation, best expressed in_ 


the rule that no activity should take place if it 
will result in deterioration of the site. The sec- 
ond strand is an orientation toward perpetual 
production and use of the various forest prod- 
ucts through sustained yield management. As 
will be seen, this strand has been conceived 
in both narrow and broad terms. The third 
strand, both a strength and a weakness, isa 
commitment to decentralized decisionmaking, 
with emphasis_on the expertise of local au- 
thorities and officers. The thread itself is the 
notion that the National Forests must be 
managed so as “‘to best meet the needs of the 
American people.”’ This notion must be given 
specific meaning if it is to serve as a goal. 

The legislative review in these pages does 
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not follow a straight path. There are many 
twists and turns. As R.H. Tawney (p. 34, 
1967 reprint) said over 50 years ago, 


. not only in the investigation of the past but 
in the analysis of the present, the trail followed 
by the economist leads across a country whose 
boundaries and contours and lines of least 
resistance have been fashioned by the labor of 
lawyers. It is his wisdom to recognize that eco- 
nomic forces operate in a framework created by 
legal institutions, that to neglect those institu- 
tions in examining the causes of economic de- 
velopment or the distribution of wealth is as 
though a geographer should discuss the river 
system of a country without reference to its 
mountain ranges, and that, if lawyers have 
wrought in ignorance of economics, he must 
nevertheless consult their own art in order to 
unravel the effect of their operations. 


It is well known that the lawyers’ art is not 
usually characterized by brevity and clarity. 
Also, if lawyers write “in ignorance of eco- 
nomics,’ statutes cannot be easily translated 
into expressions of implementable goals in a 
decisionmaking framework. Nevertheless, we 
must “‘unravel the effect of their operations” 
if we are to get a handle on the management 
goals of the Forest Service. 

Considered throughout this review of the 
statutory and legislative background of cur- 
rent management objectives will be the ques- 
tion of what, if any, priorities have been es- 
tablished. It will be shown that the current 
doctrinal debate as to equal priorities versus 
dominant use or single use is empty | of mean- 
ing if past legislation is turned to for ‘support. 
In reality the doctrine. that has evolved 
ranouey legislation assigns no priorities. The 

“protection of the productivity of the land”. 
so frequently called for in the legislation | en- 
compasses all of the resources and ‘their use. 
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Before we examine the legislation specifi- 
cally applicable to the Forest Service, it will 
be helpful to consider the policy background 
against which the National Forests were estab- 
lished. 


Public Land 
Management Policies 


The policies dominant during the greater 
part of the 19th century suggest four overrid- 
ing objectives in the use of public lands: 
(1) to produce much-needed revenue for the 
operations of, government; (2) insofar as pos- 
sible, to promote the settlement and_growth 
of new communities; (3) to reward veterans 
of military actions by offering them the op- 
portunity of ownership (or scrip entry priv- 
ileges); and (4) to promote the internal devel- 
opment of the nation through land grants de- 
signed to aid in financing education, highway 
construction, and charitable institutions. Each 
of these four objectives had its special set of 
supporters and spokesmen. As a result, the 
measures adopted were often inharmonious 


and incongruous (Gates 1968, p. 765 ff.).° 


Three objectives developed subsequently. 
During the administration of Theodore 


Roosevelt, a fifth policy direction evolved 


that_was to become significant in public land __ 


administration. To many. people. the_over- 
whelming objective of American land policy 
became * ~opnber ret on. Many Americans 
rich inheritance a natural resources, if con- 
tinued through the predatory practices char- 
acteristic of the 19th century, would in the 
near future diminish the unique value of that 
inheritance. Many came to wonder whether 
permanent public ownership of some lands 
might not be superior to private ownership. 
This concern, with its awareness of the deple- 
tion of such resources as forests, ranges, wild- 
life, clear streams, and beautiful landscapes 


® Gates’ History of Public Land Law Development, 


a volume written for the Public Land Law Review 
Commission, is an important source of information 
on the factional and legislative struggles over public 
land administration, and has been heavily drawn upon 
in the discussion that follows. 
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came to the foreground in the conservation 
movement. Various groups, including the so- 
called “‘preservationists’’ as well as the advo- 
cates of scientific management, came together 
to call for the permanent reservation of for- 
ests and watersheds in the public domain. The 
first National Park was established in 1872, 
and in an act passed in 1891 (26 Stat. 1103), 
the President was authorized to set aside “‘for- 
est reserves’? (subsequently renamed National 
Forests). 


mands of the late 19th and 20th centuries, a 
sixth objective “emerged — a_ policy of —mul- 
tiple-purpose development and_use of the re- 
maining store of public lands and associated 


resources. As interpreted by one observer 


(Gates 1968, p. (¢1-772), 


. instead of considering the economic value 
of land in terms of its best use either as range- 
land or for forests, for watershed protection, 
recreation, preservation of wildlife, mining, in- 
dustry or urban proliferation, the multiple 
purpose objective takes all these factors into 
consideration and upon that broad base, the 
future use of any particular tract may be deter- 
mined. 


The National Environmental Policy Act of 


1969 (83 Stat. 852) adds a seventh dimension 


to the national policy for public lands. As will 


be seen in this study, the demand made in the 
act for an ecological ba basis for management di- 
rection and decisionmaking, together with the 
trend of the evolutionary legislation preceding 
it, is a basis for a clear specification of the 
Forest Service mandate, and calls for agency 
policies that will carry out the mandate. 

These general objectives, however, do not 
establish a specific goal for the Forest Service. 
First, they are not strictly goals at all; the pol- 
icies described for the 19th century period 
were in fact tools to_ achieve a real national 
goal — namely, economic growth and develop- 
ment. Second, the objectives described apply 
to all public Tands. For a more precise state- 
ment of Forest Service goals, we must turn to 
the enabling legislation. From a brief review 
of the major statutes, and examination at 
greater depth of a few of the more important 
acts and their interpretation in the courts, we 
will be able to define the Forest Service man- 
date. 


Legislation and Judicial 
Interpretation to I960 


The following review covers the period up 
to the passage of the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act of 1960. Obviously, the account of 
the legislation cannot be exhaustive, but every 
effort has been made to consider significant 
elements in detail. 


Early Legislation 


The early settlers of our country consid- 
ered the forest_an obstacle to economic devel- 
opment (Gates 1968). Destruction of the for- 
ests continued well into the 19th century, in 
spite of the efforts made to conserve and pro- 
tect certain specific forest areas. Such protec- 
tive action generally covered strategic materi- 
als such as naval stores of live oak, red cedar, 
and later white pine. In most areas, efforts 
were made to prevent trespass on the timber- 
growing public lands. Westerners generally 
viewed forest resources as valueless unless 
they were put to use in the improvement and 
development of the land, which meant clear- 
ing, fencing, building, draining, roadbuilding, 
and establishing social facilities. Moreover, a 
large-scale private industry had developed that 
tended to view timber on public lands as open 
to their saws, and millions of acres of timber 
were cut in this process. Such attempts as 
were made to prevent timber trespass were in- 
effective. Moreover, efforts by the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the General Land Office 
were hindered by three measures adopted in 
the 45th and 46th Congresses (1878-1879). 
The first, an amendment to a budget deficien- 
cy bill, stated in part, 


Where wood and timber lands in the Terri- 
tories of the United States are not sur- 
veyed and offered for sale in proper subdi- 
visions convenient of access, no money 
herein appropriated shall be used to col- 
lect and charge for wood or timber cut on 
the public lands in the Territories . . . for 
the use of actual settlers in the Terri- 
tories, and not for export from the Terri- 
tories ... where the timber grew. If any 
timber cut on the public lands shall be 
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exported from the Territories it shall be 
liable to seizure.’ 


The second measure, the Timber and Stone 
Noe of 1878 (20 Stat. 89) provided that un- 
offered public lands valuable chiefly for tim- 
ber (or stone) could be purchased at the mini- 
mum price of $2.50 per acre, in quantities up 
to 160 acres. Although this law was originally 
applicable only to the public lands of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington Ter- 
ritory, Congress extended its provisions to all 
the public land states in 1892 (27 Stat. 348). 
Virtually all historians consider the Timber 
and Stone Act an unmitigated disaster, prob- 
ably with good reason. Nevertheless, the act 
may represent an important philosophical 
turning point. As pointed out by Vaux (per- 
sonal communication 1971), 

The act recognized for the first time that there 

was such a thing as land chiefly valuable for 

FOREST. For the preceding century, and with 

the exception of Naval Reserves and mineral 

values, the public policy was premised on the 
assumption that all land was potentially agri- 
cultural land. In adopting the Timber and Stone 

Act, Congress should be credited . . . with final- 

ly recognizing that there was such a thing as 

forest land, distinct from agricultural land cur- 


rently supporting a forest, even though it acted 
unwisely on its recognition. 


The third measure, passed on the same day 
as the Timber and Stone Act, was the so-called 
Free Timber or Timber Cutting Act (20 Stat. 
88). This law permitted the free cutting of 
timber for ‘agricultural, mining, or other 
domestic uses”’ on lands classified to be chief- 
ly valuable for mining and mineral resources. 
Very little land was so classified, but lumber- 
men used the act as warrant for their cutting 
activities by taking a very liberal view of what 
ought to be interpreted to be mineral land 
(Hibbard 1965, p. 463-470). 

These three measures, taken together with 
many other obstacles thrown up against pro- 
tection of the public timber lands, illustrate 
the problems confronting those mio worked 
toward scientific management and_preserya- 
tion of the nation’s valuable timber reserves. 
As Gates (1968, p. 561) observes, 


7 Act of April 30, 1878, 20 Stat. 46; for discussion 
of this and the following statutes, see Gates (1968), 
p. 550 ff. 


One may conclude that the hopelessness of ef- 
fectively protecting the public timberlands by 
the use of a small army of investigating agents 
who were ostracized by local society, upbraided 
by the local press and by the Representatives 
and Senators of the West, and the fact that 
their enforcement efforts were nullified by 
hostile juries, contributed to the realization at 
least among scientists that only through a posi- 
tive program of Federal forest land manage- 
ment could a part of the remaining public for- 
ests be Both withheld and protected for future 
use. 


As a result of considerable ferment that 
centered around a discussion of forest prac- 


tices, Congress enacted on March 8, 1891, the. 


General Revi ision Act, section. 24 of which 
(the so- called Forest Reservation Amend- 
ment) has since come to be known as the Cre- 
ative Act of 1891. 8 As amended by later stat- 
utes, the act gave the President authority to 
“‘set apart and reserve, in any State or Terri- 
tory having public lands wholly or in part 
covered with timber or undergrowth, whether 
of commercial value or not, [such lands] as 
national forests... .’? Subsequent acts placed 
restrictions on the authority to create Nation- 
al Forests or additions within certain states. 
Legislation also gave authority to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to acquire forested lands 
by purchase, exchange, donation, and other 
methods.’ In the Transfer Act of February 1, 
1905,'° jurisdiction over the National Forests 
was transferred from the Department of In- 
terior to the Department of Agriculture. 


The Act of 1897 


It is now possible to identify within the. 


enabling legislation the explicit.and implicit. 
objectives specified by Congress to guide the. 


managerial functions of the Forest Service. To 


526 Stat. 1103; as amended by Acts of March 4 
and June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 655; 16 U.S.C. 471. 


’ For a list of important laws relating to the 
establishment of National Forests, as amended, see 
USDA Forest Service (1964), p. 1-11. 


'° 33 Stat. 628; 16 U.S.C. 472, 524, 554. Laws re- 
lating to surveying, prospecting, locating, appropriat- 
ing, entering, relinquishing, reconveying, certifying, 
or patenting were not subject to transfer and are still 
administered by the Secretary of Interior. Included 
here, of course, are the laws pertaining to mining 
activity within the National Forest. The resulting in- 
terdepartmental struggle has affected the practices 
and policies of both departments. 
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determine whether or not the legislation es- 
tablishes priorities, let us examine first the 


original enabling legislation — the Organic Ad- 


ministration Act of 1897.!! 


All public lands...set aside and re- 
served as National Forests. . . shall be as 
far as practicable controlled and adminis- 
tered in accordance with the following 
provisions. No National Forest shall be 
established, except to improve and pro- 
tect the forest within the boundaries, or 
for the purpose of securing favorable 
conditions of water flow and to furnish a 
continuous supply of timber for the use 
and necessities of citizens of the United 
States; but it is not the purpdse or intent 
of these provisions or of the Act provid- 
ing for such reservations, to authorize 
the inclusion therein of lands more valu- 
able for the mineral therein, or for agri- 
cultural purposes, than for forest 
purposes....The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture shall make provisions for the protec- 
tion against destruction by fire and dep- 
redation upon the public forests and 
National Forests...and he may make 
such rules and regulations and establish 
such service as will insure the objects of 
such regulations, namely, to regulate 
their occupancy and use and to preserve 
the forest thereon from destruction . 


It stated in part, 


The first section of the act has provided 
ammunition to one side in a continuing de- 
bate over the original establishment of priori- 


ties. They see the Act of 1897 as identifying 


three top-priority or ‘““dominant”’ purposes of 
forest management: forest protection and im- 


provement, protection of waterflow, and tim-. 
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ber supply. All other uses, products, or 
services of the forest, according to this view, 
are to be considered secondary or subordi- 
nate. It is important to determine whether or 
not this original legislation legally implies 


'l Act of June 4, 1897, 30 Stat. 34, 35, 36; 16 
U.S.C. 475; emphasis added. 


'? The following discussion relies heavily upon the 
work done by J. Michael McCloskey (1961). His con- 
clusions as to interpretation, however, differ greatly 
from those presented in this study. 


Z. 


these stated priorities. The Forest Service has 
contended that the act is consistent with an 
equal priorities interpretation of the Multiple 
Use-Sustained Yield Act of 1960 (to be dis- 
cussed later) and thus does not interfere with 
administration of the Forest for such pur- 
poses as grazing, recreation, and wildlife man- 
agement. A third interpretation is that the 
1897 Act constitutes “the original multiple 
use act, for it was under it that multiple use 
and sustained yield began.’’ This third inter- 


pretation allows the conclusion drawn in this _ 


study. Namely, no statutory priorities of any 
kind are established for the various resources, 
and the appropriate decisionmaking process is 
thus not described by either equal priorities 
or single use doctrines. '* 


Legislative History 


The Act of 1897 was partly engendered by 
widespread dissatisfaction with the adminis- 
tration of the forest reserves established fol- 
lowing the Creative Act of 1891. Westerners 
felt that large areas of land had arbitrarily 
been withdrawn from entry. The General 
Land Office within the Department of Interi- 
or felt that provision for the protection of the 
forests against fire and trespass was in- 
adequate.'* In 1896, the National Academy 
of Sciences appointed a seven-man commis- 
sion to study and report on the administra- 
tion of the forest regions. The commission 
noted, among other things, that the low pay, 
short tenure, and insecurity of the patronage 
system, and the poor quality of the appoint- 
ees made it almost impossible to enforce the 
provisions of the 1891 Act.'* The report rec- 


'3 Personal communication, Dean A. Gardner, At- 


torney in Charge, Office of the General Counsel, U. S. 
Dep. Agr., Ogden, Utah (January 12, 1972). A simi- 
lar interpretation was set forth by Richard E. 
McArdle at the Fifth World Foresiry Congress at 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 10, 1960. He called the 1897 
Act “the genesis of Multiple Use.” 


'4See McCloskey (1961), p. 57-58, and compare 
with Gates (1968), p. 567-671 and passim; also 
Pinchot (1947), p. 79-132; and Cameron (1928), p. 
205-211. 


'S “Report of the National Forestry Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences upon the inaugur- 
ation of a forest policy for the forested lands of the 
United States,”’ as noted in Gates (1968), p. 568. 
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ommended that 13 new forest reservations, 
containing some 22 million acres in seven 
states, be created. President Cleveland, having 
had the report orally communicated to him 
before it was made public, complied with im- 
mediate proclamations of February 22, 1897 
(29 Stat. Proclamation 19-31). 


The furor that arose over these forest reser- 
vations led directly to the enactment of the 
Act of 1897. The proclamations were sus 
pended until March 1898 and the lands re- 
stored to a status by which they were subject 
to entry. 


The Act of 1897, presented by Senator 
Pettigrew of South Dakota as an amendment 
to a civil appropriations bill, contained the es- 
sential elements of an earlier bill that had 
twice passed the House.'® Interpretations of 
the legislative history of the act vary. In view 
of pressures by Western opponents of the 
proclamations, McCloskey (1961, p. 58) 
places strong emphasis on the provisions that 
limit the purposes for which reserves might be 
created. Gates (1968, p. 570) dismisses them 
as “‘too general to have any important limiting 
effect.’’ Gifford Pinchot (1947, p. 114) felt 
that a compromise had been reached that left 
open the question of priorities. There is con- 
siderable room for historical debate on the 
actual intent of the Congress. Any interpreta- 
tion must reckon with the fact that the bill 
was passed under conditions of considerable 
anger and consternation. As pointed out 
below, judicial interpretation prior to 1969 
failed to clarify the issue. 


Judicial Interpretation 


The interpretation of the 1897 Act by the 
courts prior to 1969 failed to provide specific 
guidelines that would settle conflicts that may 
arise between uses, except for the fact that any 
and all of the various forest resources, prod- 
ucts, services, and uses were subject to the 
condition that no depredation of the forest 
was to be allowed. 


The direct issue of priority versus equality 
in the resource uses was not generally raised 


‘McRae Bill, H.R. 16, 55th Congr. 1st Sess., 


(1897). See Rogers (1969), p. 123-124. 


in litigation, but several judgments are rele- 
vant. They concern themselves with the mean- 
ing of that section of the law granting the Sec- 
retary power to make rules and regulations to 
prevent destruction and depredation of the 
forests. One court contended that there was a 
separation of powers in this section, stating 
that the “‘grant of the power to regulate use 
and occupancy is in addition and independent 
of the power to issue rules and regulations to 
preserve the forests from destruction.”’'’ The 
separation of powers interpretation has not al- 
ways been maintained, but the courts have 
consistently upheld the power of the Secre- 
tary to establish rules controlling the use of 
the forests, and some rulings, dealing with the 
legality of such uses as livestock grazing on 
the forest, leave open the possibility that pri- 
orities were in fact established among uses. 
The 1911 Supreme Court case of United 
States v. Grimaud'* is an example. 


Restating the position taken by the lower 
courts, the Supreme Court held that “‘to pas- 
ture sheep and cattle on the (forest) reserva- 
tion, at will a and without restraint might inter- 


fere seriously with the accomplishment of the 


purpose for which they were established. But. 


a limited, regulated use for pasturage might 
not be inconsistent with the object sought to 
be attained by the statute.’’ The Court’s find- 
ing, together with later decisions described 
below, has led some writers to claim that graz- 
ing is placed in a position subordinate to the 
purposes for which the forests were estab- 
lished (McCloskey 1961, passim). 


In the 1912 case of United States v. 
Henrylin Irrigation Co.,'° the court stated 


that the forest reserves had been created for a 


special purpose. Although the court failed to 


'7 United States v. Reeves, 39 F. Supp. 580 (W.D. 
Ark., 1941), 583. See Bayles (1964), p. 113 ff., fora 
discussion of changing interpretations within the For- 
est Service, especially with respect to rules and regula- 
tions concerning ingress and egress on the National 
Forests. 


8920 U.S. 506, quotation at 516. The Govern- 
ment brief in the McMichael case, discussed below, 
used the Grimaud case to support its contention of 
power to issue regulations on resources beyond those 
enumerated in the 1897 Act. 


9905 Fed. 970, 972 (D. Cal. 1912) 
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spell out just what that purpose was, it found 
the Act of 1897 did not allow for any use or 
occupancy that interfered with the purposes 
of such reserves, thus implicitly, if not direct- 
ly, upholding the decision in the Grimaud 
case. 

Evidence of priorities as viewed by the 
courts came in 1922 when the court declared 
that favorable conditions of waterflow held 
precedence over grazing that might lead to 
erosion and floods.2’ A 1941 case held graz- 
ing to be subordinated to “furnishing a con- 
tinuous supply of timber’? where replanted 
acreage is involved.*! This position was reaf- 
firmed in 1944 when the court stated that the 
Forest Service “‘may exclude grazing entirely 
or regulate it appropriately to the benefit 

. (the)... natural growth” of timber.?? 


A direct interpretation of the priority 
problem came in the 1952 case of United 
States v. Perko. Using the Act of 1897 as 
authority, the court stated “...the purpose _ 
of establishing a Forest Reseme “under the 
statute is to conserve the timber and water 
flowage .... The use of the forest for recrea- 
tional purposes is incidental to this main pur- 
pose” (108 F. Supp. at 322). 

Given the economic situation in the first 
half of the century as it pertained to the de- 
mands that were being made upon the forests, 
it is not surprising that the courts emphasized 
timber and water. As conditions changed over 
time, court interpretations gave way to broad- 
er concerns. Moreover, all of the earlier cases 
made a direct reference to purposes for which 
the National Forests were established. 

The problem of whether or not regulation 
of use and occupancy is separate from protec- 
tive regulation is thus a source of contention. 
It is the view of this study that although the 
two sections of the act seem to be giving dif- 
ferent instructions or direction, they have to 
be considered in pari materia: that is, the stat- 
ute must be so interpreted as to give meaning 


20 United States v. Gurley, 297 Fed. 874 (N.D. Ga. 
1922). 


“United States v. Johnston, 38 F. Supp. 4 (D.W 
Va. 1941). 


22 Osborne v. United States, 145 F. 2d 892 (9th 
Cir., 1944). 


to both sections simultaneously. McCloskey 
has argued that a priority ranking is estab- 
lished, and supports his position by stating 
that ‘construction of the use and occupancy 
section usually requires a definition of the 
purposes of National Forests and determina- 
tion of whether a use is implicit in one of 
these purposes or foreign to them and merely 
to be tolerated to the extent that it does not 
conflict with them” (McCloskey 1961, p. 59). 
Both sections, however, must be considered 
together, and not one subordinate to the 
other. To show that the courts have failed to 
support McCloskey’s position we must move 
ahead to a recent court test. 


McMichael and McMichael v. United States 


The McMichael case’? (sometimes referred 
to as the Tote Goat case) is essential to a de- 
termination of the correct interpretation to 
be placed on the Act of 1897. It clearly tests 
the establishment of priorities by the 1897 
Act. 

Two men who had used and operated 
‘“‘tote goats’’ (trail bikes) in the Idaho Primi- 
tive Area on July 9, 19638, had been prose- 
cuted under regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture prohibiting the use of motor vehi- 
cles within areas designated as wilderness.”* 
In their brief presented to the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, the appellants argued, 


Even if the regulations constitute valid exercises 
of the delegated power [they contended that it 
did not] ...the application of these regula- 
tions as is here attempted results in an unconsti- 
tutional application of the regulations... in 
that no Congressional purposes will be achieved 
by such application...and further that the 
actions of the Secretary of Agriculture in set- 
ting aside and designating the area in ques- 
tion... [are] arbitrary and capricious in that 
no stated Congressional purpose is achieved by 
such designation and promulgation. 


The regulations had been promulgated pur- 
suant to section 551 of the Act of 1897 grant- 
ing the Secretary authority to make such rules 
and regulations as would insure the objects of 
the reservations. In support of their argument, 


23 355 F. 2d 238 (9th Cir., Idaho, 1965). 


*4Secretary’s Regulations U-1 (36 C.F.R. 251 
(b)), and U-2 (36 C.F.R. 251.21 (a)). 
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the appellants stated that the purposes for 
which National Forests could be established, 
as set out in the 1897 Act, were not altered in 
any way by the provisions of the Multiple 
Use-Sustained Yield Act of 1960, and that 
to conform with these purposes even a “‘wil- 
derness area’”’ ‘‘should be administered [ only ] 
in such a fashion as to preserve and protect 
the forest or the water flow potential there- 
of.” In arguing that the regulations in ques- 
tion ‘“‘would seem to serve as a prime example 
of administrative policy-making in contradic- 
tion to that of Congress,” the appellants 
stated, 


Since the power to make regulations is adminis- 
trative in nature, legislation may not be enacted 
under the guise of its exercise by issuing a 
“regulation”? which is out of harmony with, or 
which alters, extends, or limits, the statute be- 
ing administered, or which is inconsistent with 
the expression of lawmakers’ intent in other 
statutes. The administrative officer’s power 
must be exercised within the framework of the 
provision bestowing regulatory powers on him 
and the policy of the statute which he adminis- 
ters. He cannot initiate policy in the true sense, 
but must fundamentally pursue a policy prede- 
termined by the same power from which he de- 
rives his authority. 


Administrative regulations which go beyond 
what the legislature has authorized are void and 
may be disregarded. 


The court review stated that the “appel- 
lants’ position is that regulations establishing 
primitive, wilderness, and wild areas and pro- 
viding limitations upon the use to be made of 
such areas are not authorized by Section 551” 
because the section specifies that any regula- 
tion must have the purpose of preserving the 
forest from destruction. The lines are drawn. 
We have here a specific question as to the in- 
terpretation to be placed on the meaning and 
intent of the legislation. 

The court further stated, 


The consistent administrative interpretation of 
section 551, however, has been that while recre- 
ational considerations alone will not support 
the establishment of National Forest, they are 
appropriate subjects for regulation. Congress 
has tacitly shown its approval of this interpreta- 
tion by appropriating the sums required for its 
effectuation. 


The court concluded that the provisions 
contained in the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield 


Act of 1960 constitute ‘‘a recognition of past 
administrative construction.’* The court 
cited the Senate Report accompanying the 
MU-SY Act which states, “‘the authority to 
administer recreation and wildlife habitat re- 
sources of the National Forests has been rec- 
ognized in numerous appropriation acts and 
comes from the authority contained in the 
Act of June 4, 1897, to regulate the ‘occu- 
pancy and use’ of the National Forests.’’ The 
court determined that ‘‘the regulations are 
valid’? and that ‘“‘the choice of what shall be 
preserved is an administrative choice in which 
geograpltical and topographical considerations 
are certainly germane but hardly subject to 
judicial review.”’”° 

In its judgment, therefore, the court ac- 
knowledges the authority of the Forest Service 
to administer the National Forest lands, with- 
out regard to any priorities claimed to be es- 


tablished in the 1897 Act, even though timber_ 


and water purposes are required for creation 
of a National Forest. It suggests that the agen- 
cy will meet the letter of the law with respect 
to administration even if other resource uses 
sometimes take priority over timber and wa- 
ter or even exclude them from consideration. 
The court thus recognizes a distinction be- 
tween establishment and regulation. _The ma- 
jor consideration is to be.whether the. regula- 
tions serve to protect the forest. The earlier 
court findings were not quite so explicit on 
this issue, and as a result, there has been much 
misunderstanding among the various inter- 
ested parties. The period between the passage 
of the 1897 Act and the present must be 
viewed as evolutionary, although intermittent 
court decisions leave the question open to 
some debate. In no case uncovered by this 
author do the early judicial proceedings di- 


**Whether or not this administrative construction 
was in fact consistent has been the subject of debate, 
as will be discussed in a later section on the MU-SY 
Act. There is evidence, however (Bayles 1964, p. 
115), that such constructions are not necessarily 
binding. 


°This last opinion by the court concerning what 
is and what is not subject to judicial review was sub- 
stantially altered in the decision in the Overton Park 
Case, 1971. See p. 32, below. 
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rectly contradict the interpretation in the 
McMichael case. 


Forest Service Direction 
in the Early Years 


A review of the principal laws enacted pri- 
or to 1960 relating to the establishment and 
administration of the Forest Service similarly 
fails to inform the researcher as to priorities 
within the framework of goals. 


The Transfer Act of 1905 


The Transfer Act of February 1, 19057’ 
included among its provisions the seeds of de- 
centralization and reliance on local authority 
that characterize the Forest Service. It stated 
that ‘“‘when practicable’? forest supervisors 
and rangers were to be selected ‘“‘from quali- 
fied citizens of the States or Territories in 
which the national forests respectively, are 
situated.”’ A recent publication of the Forest 
Service argues that this provision is not in the 
best interest of the general public. It has been 
Forest Service practice to give its employees 
experience on various forests so that they will 
encounter many differing ecological subsys- 
tems and forest management problems. The 
Service now argues, in the face of consider- 
able criticism of the practice, that to follow 
the earlier provision more closely would lead 
to ‘“‘narrow”’ training of its forest managers.** 


The 1905 Act also stipulated that “rights 
of way for construction and maintenance of 
dams, reservoirs, water plants, ditches, flumes, 
pipes, tunnels, and canals’’ were to be allowed 
within the National Forests for municipal and 
mining purposes, but they were to be subject 
to “‘such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior.” 


The Pinchot Letter 


The famous ‘‘Pinchot Letter,” signed by 


2733 Stat. 628; 16 U.S.C. 472, 524, 554. 


28 USDA Forest Service. Timber management for a 
quality environment. Current Information Report 
No. 6, 1971, p. 27. For somewhat different com- 
ments, see 91st Congr. 2d Sess., Senate Document 
No. 91-115, A university view of the Forest Service, 
often referred to as the “‘Bolle Report,” p. 18; see al- 
so USDA Forest Service (1971), p. 72. 


Secretary of Agriculture James Wilson and 
sent to Gifford Pinchot, first head of the For- 
est Service, the same day that the Transfer 
Act was signed by President Roosevelt, con- 
tains a statement of agency policy. According 
to former Chief of the Service Edward Cliff, it 
‘thas guided the Forest Service for nearly a 
century, and still does so today. [It is] at the 
very heart of Forest Service history.”*? The 
letter, actually written by Pinchot, reads in 
part, 


In the administration of the forest reserves it 
must be clearly borne in mind that all land is to 
be devoted to its most productive use for the 
permanent good of the whole people and not 
for the temporary benefit of individuals or 
companies. All the resources of forest reserves 
are for use and this use must be brought about 
in a thoroughly prompt and businesslike man- 
ner, under such restrictions only as will insure 
the permanence of these resources, 


The vital importance of forest reserves to the 
great industries of the western states will be 
largely increased in the near future by the con- 
tinued steady advance in settlement and devel- 
opment. The permanence of the resources of 
the reserves is, therefore, indispensable to con- 
tinued prosperity, and the policy of this De- 
partment for their protection and use will in- 
variably be guided by this fact, always bearing 
in mind that the conservative use of these re- 
sources in no way conflicts with their perma- 
nent value. You will see to it that the water, 
wood, and forage of the reserves are conserved 
and wisely used for the benefit of the home- 
builder first of all; upon whom depends the 
best permanent use of the lands and resources 
alike. The continued prosperity of the agricul- 
tural, lumbering, mining and livestock interests 
is directly dependent upon a permanent and ac- 
cessible supply of water, wood, and forage, as 
well as upon the present and future use of these 
resources under businesslike regulations, en- 
forced with promptness, effectiveness, and 
common sense. 


In the management of each reserve local ques- 
tions will be decided upon local grounds; the 
dominant industry will be considered first, but 
with as little restriction to minor industries as 
may be possible; sudden changes in industrial 
conditions will be avoided by gradual adjust- 
ment after due notice; and where conflicting in- 
terests must be reconciled, the question will be 
decided from the standpoint of the greatest 
good of the greatest number in the long run. 


The Pinchot Letter places its strongest 
emphasis on the “‘permanence”’ of the forest 


Letter from Edward P. Cliff, Chief, to Regional 
Foresters, Directors, and Area Directors, April 28, 
1971. 
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resources. This has been a consistent policy 
objective of the Forest Service and is given 
real meaning in the Multiple Use-Sustained 
Yield Act of 1960. 


The Pinchot Letter also emphasizes that 
‘fall resources of the forest reserves”’ are to be 
available for use. This has been interpreted to 
be consistent with the establishment of wil- 
derness and primitive areas, among other re- 
strictions on use. Pinchot stated that these re- 
sources include not only wood and water, but 
also ‘‘forage.’’ Here we see that Pinchot was 
placing forage and the range areas within the 
National Forest boundaries on an equal foot- 
ing with wood and water. With respect to the 
conditions necessary for prosperity and the 
role of the forest in that regard, he makes no 
distinctions among activities such as agricul- 
ture, lumbering, mining, and grazing livestock. 
We do find that there is a distinction to be 
made between ‘“‘dominant industries’’ and 
‘““‘minor industries.’’ Further, his emphasis 
upon commodity uses of the National Forest 
resources seems to fit with his well-known at- 
titude that recreational and wildlife uses of 
the forest took a second seat (Pinchot 1947, 
pz @14) 


The Use Books 


For evidence of internal priority-setting, 
we turn now to the Use Books,?! direct 
forerunner of the present-day Forest Service 
Manual. The apparent equal-priority approach 
to timber and forage uses of the forest taken 
by Pinchot did not last long if the regulations 
and statements in the early Use Books are any 
indication. We find in the first Use Book, pub- 
lished in 1905, that any timber that ‘‘can be 
cut safely and for which there is actual need”’ 


3° Emphasis added. The entire letter can be found 
in many of the Forest Service Use Books cited below. 
It is also in the history files of all Forest Service of- 
fice headquarters. The portion of the letter quoted 
here is found in Cameron (1928) p. 239-240. See also 
The principal laws relating to . . . Forest Service 
activities (USDA Forest Service 1964, p. 67). 


31USDA Forest Service, 1905 ff. Titles of these 
volumes vary over the years. For convenience they 
will be referred to here simply as Use Book, with the 
year of publication. 


is subject to sale, and this statement is re- 
peated in subsequent years.** Prior to enact- 
ment of the Transfer Act, the Department of 
Interior had stated even more forcefully that 
“timber will be sold, both live and dead, 
whenever the removal of such material will be 
beneficial, or at least not detrimental, to the 
forest reserves.”’?? 

These statements can be and at times were 
read to imply that all uses were to be subordi- 
nated to timber uses. It is apparent that the 
terms “‘safely”’ and ‘“‘not detrimental’’ referred 
to protection of the productivity of the land 
and watershed. But the emphasis was not al- 
ways in that direction. The 1906 Use Book 
contains similarly ambiguous statements on 
subordination of other uses to timber and 
water. It states that “the Forest Service will 
allow the use of the forage crop of the re- 


7 As noted by McCloskey (1961), p. 67. See for 
example, Use Book, 1906, p. 35, and 1907, p. 61. 


33 U.S. Department of Interior. Forest reserve man- 
ual, for the information and use of forest officers, 


1902, p. 14. 
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Figure 3.— Recreational use of the National Forests has increased substantially since 1920, 


serves as fully as the proper care and mainte- 
nance of the forests and water supply per- 
mits,”’ and calls for the exclusion of livestock 
for as long as necessary to protect “‘camping 
places, lakes, and streams, roads, and trails, 
etc.” (p. 71, 80). It is stated also that “‘Forest 
Reserves are for the purpose of preserving a 
perpetual supply of timber for home indus- 
tries, preventing destruction of the forest 
cover which regulates the flow of streams, and 
protecting local residents from unfair compe- 
tition in the use of forest and range” (p. 13). 

The books for the next few years contain 
many examples of subordination of one re- 
source or use to another under particular con- 
ditions. Grazing (along with recreation and 
wildlife) is referred to as an “incidental use”’ 
(1907, p. 22-23). Grazing was viewed, in 
19138, as a temporary privilege to be allowed 
“only when it does not interfere with the pur- 
pose for which the National Forests are crea- 
ted”’ (Grazing Sec., p. 11). The year 1913 also 
saw grazing take second place to wildlife man- 
agement with respect to natural breeding or 
feeding grounds (p. 35). 


but it still consists largely of camping and sightseeing from the relative comfort of an 


automobile. 


A step in the evolution of the Forest Serv- 
ice attitude toward grazing is seen in the 1925 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. He recognized the importance of grazing 
and range as a resource and called for new leg- 
islation to give permanent recognition to graz- 
ing in the management functions of the Serv- 
ice. Range use was finally coming into its 
own, but was still to be held under control in 
order to “‘protect all of the resources in the 
National Forests’? (U.S. Dep. Agr. 1925, p. 
84). 

In 19386, we find a statement bringing 
range and forage uses into apparent equality 
with other uses (fig. 4). The Use Book of that 
year states that “the well being of the live- 
stock industry is equally entitled to fair con- 
sideration. Where camping would seriously in- 
terfere with the livestock using certain desig- 
nated watering places, the forest supervisor 
may, by posting, exclude or restrict camping 
use’’ (Grazing Sec., p. 60). 

The Use Book of 1921 stated that the pres- 
ervation of natural scenery was part of the 
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Figure 4. — A 1932 prize-winning display shows the emergence of grazing as an important use 


total conservation of timber, forage, and wa- 
ter resources.** By 1929, the concept of mul- 
tiple use management had truly arrived, al- 
though the terminology was not yet used. In 
his Annual Report of that year, the Secretary 
of Agriculture stated that ‘“‘National Forest 
Administration...aims at the coordinated 
development and use of all the forest re- 
sources, including recreational and wildlife re- 
sources” (U.S. Dep. Agr. 1929, p. 43). Thus 
as early as 1929, we find the specific identifi- 
cation of all five renewable surface resources 
later spelled out in the MU-SY Act of 1960 
(fig. 5). Behan (1967, p. 47) found what is 
probably one of the earliest references to 
‘““multiple use’? per se in a speech given by a 
District Ranger in 1934. 


It has been noted that the Use Book of 
1913 gave priority to wildlife over grazing. 
Wildlife management was not placed on an 
equal footing with timber and water by that 


‘ 


4 As noted in McCloskey (1961), p. 68. 
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TMENT OF ROS 


Figure 5. — The evolution of the concept of multiple use is suggested by these Forest Service 
symbols. For more than 50 years the official emblem was the shield-shaped badge, used to 
identify both the Forest Service and the National Forests. In 1955 the shield was enclosed 
by a ring on which the multiple uses were spelled out. In 1960 the National Forest symbol 
was designed. Its ‘‘multiple use tree,”’ the central theme of the design, contains*six elements. 
The five loops or branches stand for the five major resources, and the trunk for the nation 
and its people who benefit from the use of these resources. The unbroken line symbolizes 
the interrelationship and interdependence of the six elements. Shown also is the Forest 
Service shield, pointing out a threefold responsibility for national leadership in forestry and 
forest research as well as National Forest System management. 


statement, however, inasmuch as the 1913 
Use Book stated that such activities ‘“‘must be 
subordinated to the regular protective and ad- 
ministrative work of the Forest Service” 
(Grazing Sec., p. 80). The Act of May 23, 
1908 (35 Stat. 259) made such preservation 
of wildlife incumbent upon the Forest Serv- 
ice. The 1921 Use Book recognized that 
“game is a product of the forests. It adds ma- 
terially to the enjoyment of the National For- 
ests...as well as to their possible economic 
uses.”? It was stated that “‘failure to take an 
active part in game protection will be con- 
sidered neglect of duty”’ (p. 70). 

The conflicting and often confusing evi- 
dence of the development of management di- 
rection found in the Use Books may well be 
due to the purposes for which they were writ- 
ten. They were not meant to be an ongoing 
coordinated policy statement, but were com- 
munications from Washington to the field, 
often stressing specific problems, and this in- 
fluenced the directions provided and stressed. 
It is not entirely correct to consider them 
equivalent to the current Forest Service Man- 
ual. Any priorities among forest uses and re- 
sources established during this period by ad- 
ministrative fiat must be seen as temporary 
and_situation..oriented..OQutstanding in_virtu- 
ally every Use Book is the concern for the 
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perpetuation of the forest environment and 
its protection from depredation. All re- 
sources, even timber and watershed manage- 
ment, were subject to this overriding provi- 
sion. 


The Appropriation Acts 
The belief of both the Congress and_ the 


Forest Service that many uses of the forest 
are compatible and permissible in forest land 
management. is. adequately. documented_ by 
the various appropriation acts that apply to 
the agency. None of them provides substantial 
insight, however, into the priorities that were 
being established for the use of the resources 
of the forested lands. They provide for special 
functions and uses, but they do not supply 
the information needed by the Forest Service 
to solve conflicts, 

Various Agricultural Appropriation Acts 
allotted funds or otherwise provided for such 
activities as the following: wildlife manage- 
ment and fish stocking in National Forest 
waters (34 Stat. 1269, 1905); issuance of per- 
mits for construction of private buildings for 
recreational purposes, and funds for range im- 
provement and range research (38 Stat. 1101, 
1915); construction of watering places, cor- 
rals, and range division fences and eradication 
of poisonous plants (39 Stat. 1450, 1917); 


tree planting aimed at preventing the ravages 
of erosion and flooding (41 Stat. 706, 1920); 
construction of outdoor sanitary facilities at 
campgrounds (42 Stat. 519, 1922); purchase 
of denuded or cutover lands so as to manage 
them for protection of navigable streams (43 
Stat. 654, 1924); and construction of a dam 
(44 Stat. 514, 1926). In all of these acts, and 
in others that could be cited, the permitted 
uses were designed to further the three pur- 
poses understood to be established in the Act 
of 1897, or were at least compatible with 
them. In none of the appropriation acts can a 
firm priority listing be found. In a later sec- 


tion of this paper, however, it will be possible. 


to identify apparent priorities by analyzing 
budget allocations to each of the forest re- 
sources. 


The Weeks Act and the 
Clarke-McNary Act 


The legislation passed in the years follow- 
ing the Act of 1897 may be viewed as broad- 
ening the scope of Forest Service responsibil- 
ity. It did not, however, make significant 
progress toward defining goals for National 
Forest System management. The Weeks Act 
of 1911°° was, in part at least, the result of 
the growing awareness that sound forest man- 
agement should be applied to forested areas in 
the East as well as to the public lands of the 
West. The Weeks Act provided for the pur- 
chase or acquisition of ‘‘forested, cut-over, or 
denuded lands within the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams’’ for the “‘purpose of conserving 
the forests and the water supply”? as may be 
‘necessary to the regulation of the flow of 
navigable streams or for the production of 
timber... .’’ Before any such lands could be 
actually purchased it had to be shown that 
“the control... [would] promote the pro- 
duction of timber thereon.”’ The act also pro- 
vided for an annual $200,000 matching fund 
to be used in cooperation with the various 
States for the “protection from fire of the for- 
ested watershed of navigable streams.’ Some 
26 million acres of land were acquired under 
the provisions of the act. 


* Act of March 1, 1911, 36 Stat. 961-963; as 
amended by various subsequent legislation — 16 
U.S.C. 480, 500, 513-519, 521, 552, and 563. 
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The Weeks Act thus stipulates two major 
priorities — protection of the watershed of 
navigable rivers and timber production. For 
two reasons, however, the act did not help to 
establish goals and priorities on the National 
Forest level. First, the provisions of the act do 
not apply to the management or creation of 
National Forests in other areas. Second, the 
act as amended stipulates that (with some ex- 
ceptions) the “‘lands acquired under this act 
shall be permanently reserved, held, and ad- 
ministered as National Forest lands under the 
provisions of... [the 1891 Act and subse- 
quent supplemental, and amendatory legisla- 
tion].’’ Thus they were to be managed and 
administered, as opposed to being established, 
under the same policies as all other National 
Forests. 

The Clarke-McNary Act of 1924°° was, ac- 
cording to Gates (1968, p. 596), at least in 
part the result of “‘two sharply defined the- 
ories of the role of the Federal government in 
forest management and protection.” 


On the one hand there were those who 
might be called the ‘traditional conserva- 
tionists” in the mold of Pinchot, who felt that 
drastic action should be taken to prevent. ¢ fur- 
ther depredation of the forests from fire, 
disease, and insects. They also supported legis- 
lation requiring that private lumbermen_fol- 
low the scientific practices used on the Na- 
tional Forests. To this group, it would appear, 
establishment of the right of government in- 
tervention was a significant goal in itself. Hav- 
ing witnessed the destruction of the European 
forests, these men sought to protect the for- 
ested lands in America through government 
control. 

On the other hand was a group of younger 
foresters, led by W William B. Greeley, who be- 
came Chief Forester in 1920. This group felt 
that although action was needed, it should be 
based on mutual cooperation between the 
Forest Service, the States, and the private for- 
esters, Both groups influenced the ensuing leg- 
islation, and a slight change in attitude is de- 
tectable when the wording of the Weeks Act 
is compared with that of the Clarke-McNary 


3° Act of June 7, 1924, 43 Stat. 653; as amended 
16 U.S.C. 471, 505, 515, 564, 565, 565a, 566a-b, 
567, 568, 568a, 569, and 570. 


Act. The former “authorized” cooperation 
between the Secretary and the various States 
‘“‘when requested to do so.” The latter ‘stated 
in several places that ““The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized and directed”’ to 
cooperate with the various States, State offi- 
cials, and land grant colleges. We see here the 
emergence of a broadened responsibility for 
the Forest Service which goes beyond the 
management of the National Forest System. 


A closer look at the Clarke-McNary Act in- 
dicates that it sought much broader objectives 
than state and private cooperation. It con- 
tinued the matching funds feature of the 
Weeks Act in providing for support of fire 
protection, distribution of seeds for reforesta- 
tion, studies of taxation on forest lands, and 
aid to small woodlot owners. It is important 
to note the wording of the law with respect to 
overriding goals, as opposed to methods of 
achievement. Throughout, forest protection is 
emphasized. 

With respect to fire protection, section 1 
of the act states that with the cooperation of 
the appropriate State officials the Secretary 
was to recommend “such systems of forest 
fire prevention and suppression as will ade- 
quately protect the timbered and cut-over 
lands therein with a view to the protection of 
forest and water resources and the continuous 
production of timber on lands chiefly suitable 
therefor’ (emphasis added). Section 2 directs 
the Secretary to cooperate with States if he 
finds “‘that the system and practice of forest 
fire prevention and suppression .. . sub- 
stantially promotes the objects described in 
[section 1]”’ in the ‘“‘protection of timbered 
and forest-producing lands from fire.” Section 
2 expands the area of cooperation, stating 


that ‘‘... due consideration shall be given to 
the protection of watersheds of navigable 
streams, but... cooperation may... be ex- 


tended to any timbered or forest-producing 
lands or watersheds from which water is se- 
cured for domestic use or irrigation within the 
cooperative States.” Section 3 states that 
studies are to be carried out on tax laws, tax 
methods, and tax practices to discern their 
‘‘effect ...upon forest perpetuation.” It 
further stipulates that the Secretary was to 
cooperate with the States in “‘such investiga- 
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tions and in devising tax laws designed to pro- 
mote and encourage the conservation and 
growing of timber, and to investigate and pro- 
mote practical methods of insuring standing 
timber on growing forests from losses by fire’’ 
(emphasis added). Section 4 provides for 
cooperation in the distribution of seeds and 
tree plants “to the end that...[they] ... 
shall be used effectively for planting denuded 
or non-forested lands... and growing timber 
thereon.”’ Sections 8 and 9 again emphasize 
“lands chiefly valuable for streamflow protec- 
tion or for timber production.’’ Section 9 
contains some provisions concerning military 
lands, but those provisions do not in any way 
imply rules for the management of other Na- 
tional Forest lands. 

It is interesting to see how at times means 
tended to be viewed as ends. Protection of the 
forests from fire (fig. 6) may be a case in 
point. We have seen in the discussion of these 
two acts that fire protection was to be a tool 
of forest management. Protection efforts 
came to be overdone, however, to the point 
where use of fire for silvicultural purposes was 
suppressed to a great extent. The result of this 
confusion of means and ends, it is claimed by 
some (Schiff 1962), was deterioration of the 
total forest environment. In recent years, 
overprotection of the forest from fire has 
been moderated, and controlled burning is 
becoming recognized by the public as well as 
by the Service as a useful option. 


The McSweeney-McNary Act 


On May 22, 1928, Congress passed the 
McSweeney-McNary Act, the first important 
piece of legislation that truly reflected the 
evolving concept of multiple use management 
of the National Forests. Although this statute 
again emphasized the three resources specified 
in the Act of 1897, the beginnings of a mul- 
tiple use research orientation for the Forest 
Service can be discerned. As amended by vari- 
ous ensuing acts the bill authorizes and directs 
the Secretary to conduct: 


Investigations, experiments, and 
tests ...in order to determine, demon- 
strate, and promulgate the best methods 
of reforestation and of growing, manag- 
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Figure 6.— Large forest fires, such as the 1967 Sundance fire in northern Idaho, are 
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spectacular, destructive, and dangerous. Protection of the forests from uncontrolled fire has 
always been a prominent aim in the legislation. 


ing, and utilizing timber, forage, and 
other forest products, of maintaining 
favorable conditions of water flow and 
the prevention of erosion, of protecting 
timber and other forest growth from 
fire, insects, disease or other harmful 
agencies, of obtaining the fullest and 
most effective use of forest lands, and to 
determine and promulgate the economic 
considerations which should underlie the 
establishment of sound policies for the 
management of forest land and the utili- 
zation of forest products (16 U.S.C. 
581-5811, emphasis added). 


The act also specifies that investigations 
could be made of forest wildlife, “‘habits of 
forest animals, birds, and wildlife, whether in- 
jurious to forest growth or of value as supple- 
mental resource, and in developing the best 
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and most effective methods for their manage- 
ment and control’ (emphasis added). The act 
established the system of forest experiment 
stations, of which there are now nine, located 
throughout the United States. The only re- 
source use later spelled out but not specifical- 
ly identified in the McSweeney-McNary Act is 
recreation, although a very broad interpreta- 
tion of the phrase “‘forest products”? may even 
include it. 

Section 9 of the act provided statutory 
authority for what was to become the Forest 
Survey unit of the agency (fig. 7). The pri- 
mary objective specified was a comprehensive 
survey (or inventory) that would facilitate 
balancing the timber budget of the United 
States. Funding for this operation was and is 
separate from the overall budget allotment to 
research in the Forest Service and has been 
periodically adjusted upward to reflect in- 
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Figure 7. — The McSweeney-McNary Act estab 
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lished the Forest Survey Unit. Here a forest in- 


ventory crew measures tree diameter on the Kootenai National Forest in 1965. 


creasing costs of maintaining the comprehen- 
sive resurvey work. The emphasis of the sur- 
vey has consistently been on timber as the pri- 
mary forest product, even though the legisla- 
tion calls for a much broader scope and orien- 
tation. Section 1.4 of the Forest Survey Man- 
ual issued in 1952 repeats the wording of the 
1949 Forest Survey Manual in its interpreta- 
tion of legislative objectives: ‘‘By the terms of 
the legislation the Survey has a responsibility 
for ‘other forest products’ i.e., for gathering 
and interpreting data on forest products other 
than timber. This phase of the Survey is not 
covered in this manual.’’ When the original, 
separately issued Survey Manual was incorpo- 
rated into the more comprehensive Forest 
Service Manual as section 4813.1, in March, 
1967, no mention at all was made of these 
“other forest products.” 

The only reference uncovered in this study 


to the broader responsibilities of the Forest 
Survey is found in a letter written by former 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman. 
With reference to a bill amending section 9 of 
the McSweeney-McNary Act to provide addi- 
tional funding for the Survey, Freeman states, 


Increasing emphasis on the use of forest land 
for purposes other than for growing timber has 
produced a need for basic natural resources in- 
ventory data. This additional information is re- 
quired for meaningful analysis of the total tim- 
ber resource situation. Before these data can be 
obtained, research on kinds of information 
needed for making decisions on management of 
non-timber resources is required. Additional 
research is also needed to develop efficient pro- 
cedures, techniques, and methods for surveying 
the forest land non-timber resources.” 


*7Letter to Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, February 
20, 1967. 


It is questionable whether the 
McSweeney-McNary Act provides any new 
evidence of priorities among the forest re- 
sources. The emphasis on timber and related 
timber research, however, is consistent with 
earlier legislation. Nevertheless, as stated earli- 
er, the act did reflect the evolving concept of 
multiple use management, and contains other 
implicit goals. 


The Knutson-Vandenberg Act 


The Knutson-Vandenberg Act** sheds fur- 
ther light on the evolution of Forest Service 
goals. That act provided for the establishment 
of forest tree nurseries to be used in replant- 
ing and restocking cutover and denuded Na- 
tional Forest lands. It further provided that 
the Secretary could, in the public interest, re- 
quire a deposit from any purchaser of Nation- 
al Forest timber to provide for planting or 
seeding, or for cutting, destruction, or other 
removal of undesirable trees or other growth, 
on the National Forest land cutover by the 
purchaser, in order to improve the future 
stand of timber. The Knutson-Vandenberg 
Act funds are thus available to the Forest 
Service outside of Congressional appropria- 
tions, in ‘“‘one of the few arrangements by 
which funds derived from the federal lands 
are spent back upon them for their improve- 
ment without loss of time or money en 
route”’ (Clawson and Held 1957, p. 237). The 
intention of the act, though not completely 
adhered to in management of the National 
Forest lands, was to provide for the early re- 
planting and regeneration of the National For- 
ests following a timber removal action. 

There is considerable evidence that the 
Knutson-Vandenberg Act was more than a 
first attempt at formalizing what was later to 
become the sustained yield provision in the 
Multiple Use Act of 1960. In recognizing that 
the cost of replanting a cutover area could 
properly be included in the purchase price, 
the legislators verged on defining the eco- 
nomic criteria they had called for in the earli- 
er McSweeney-McNary Act. If the act had 
provided direction, rather than merely author- 
ization, to the Secretary to require a deposit 


3746 Stat. 527, 16 U.S.C. 576 (June 9, 1930). 
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from timber purchasers, the economics of Na- 
tional Forest management would have been 
drastically altered. It is not unreasonable to 
speculate that rather than giving rise to the 
current economic debate over “‘rates of return 
on invested capital,’ such direction would 
have established a completely different orien- 
tation. The National Forests would have been 
viewed as a perpetual source of services. The 
cost of utilizing, harvesting, or exploiting its 
resources would have been built into manage- 
ment decisions. The act did not view the For- 
est as a stock, to be depleted in one area with 
‘“‘investment”’ elsewhere to make up the dif- 
ference. With the deposit a rule, each timber 
sale would be self-liquidating, and provision 
for a perpetual forest would be insured. 

This was not the ultimate effect of the law, 
however. Its provisions for revenue sharing 
have largely distorted its usefulness. The fail- 
ure to obtain the results intended is due in 
part to inadequate funding for the replanting 
activity. In any event, the Knutson-Vanden- 
berg Act was a further step in the direction of 
attaining legislative direction for ‘‘sustained 
yield management.” 


Other Legislation 


Though limited in application, the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act of July.22, 1937, 
provides the first comprehensive legislative. 
statement of the multiple use approach to 
public management of the Forests. *? That 
act, sometimes referred to as the Submarginal 
Land Retirement Act, 


authorized and directed ...the Secre- 
tary ...to develop a program of land 
conservation and land utilization... in 
order thereby to correct maladjustments 
in land use, and thus assist in controlling 
soil erosion, reforestation, preserving 
natural resources, mitigating floods, pre- 
venting impairment of dams and reser- 
voirs, conserving surface and subsurface 
moisture, protecting the watersheds of 
navigable streams, and protecting the 
public lands, health, safety, and welfare. 


3°50 Stat. 525, amended by 56 Stat. 725, 76 Stat. 
607, 76 Stat. 1157; 7 U.S.C. 1010-1012. 


[Amended in 1962 to include protecting 
fish and wildlife]. 


The act originally provided, in a section re- 
pealed in 1962, that the Secretary could pur- 
chase such land as would meet the purposes 
of the act. Although not spelled out in the 
legislation, the ‘‘prime objective [was] .. . the 
purchase and retirement from farming of un- 
profitable, badly eroded, thin soiled, and ex- 
hausted land, and the removal of the occu- 
pants to other more promising areas where 
they could be rehabilitated and thus taken off 
the relief rolls. The land was to be used either 
for growing tree crops, for recreation, for 
wildlife refuges, or for pasturage under graz- 
ing controls’’ (Gates 1968, p. 599). Although 
the act must be viewed in the light of its de- 
pression-years objectives, it nevertheless 
marked a turning point in the legislative ap- 
proach to forest land management. 

The Forest Service was guided further in 
the direction of multiple use management 
with the passage of the Sustained Yield Forest 
Management Act. cea The: act provided that 
“In order to promote the stability of forest 
industries, of employment of communities, 
and of taxable forest wealth, through continu- 
ous supplies of timber; in order to provide for 
a continuous and ample supply of forest prod- 
ucts; and in order to secure the benefits of 
forests in maintenance of water supply, regu- 
lation of stream flow, prevention of soil ero- 
sion, amelioration of climate, and preserva- 
tion of wildlife,” the Secretary was author- 
ized to form cooperative sustained yield units 
among state, private, and federal lands. The 
act covered activities by both the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior. Although 
all of the forest products and resources are 
mentioned in this Act, its main intention was 
undoubtedly to provide for the regulation and 
management of timber cutting activities. Sec- 
tion 3 of the act authorized the movement 
away from ‘“‘usual procedures in selling such 
timber or other forest products [if] the main- 
tenance of a stable community or communi- 
ties primarily dependent upon the sale of tim- 
ber or other forest products’? would thus be 
furthered. If any priorities were established 
by this legislation, it must be said that it was 


4 Act of March 29, 1944, 58 Stat. 132. 
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in the direction of short-run monetary con- 
siderations as opposed to long-run ecological 
goals. 

Further evidence that the Forest Service 
was being guided toward the formal recogni- 
tion of multiple forest resources is given 3 
years later in the Forest Pest Control Act of 
June 25, 1947.4! That act called for con- 
certed effort to eradicate and control forest 
pests “‘in order to protect and preserve forest 
resources .. . promote the stability of forest- 
using industries and employment associated 
therewith, aid in fire control..., conserve 
forest cover on watersheds, and protect recre- 
ational and other values of forests.” 

Although nothing in the two acts cited 
above alters any priorities understood to be 
established by the Act of 1897, we do find 
here an indication that Congress viewed the 
forests as useful for certain purposes other 
than securing favorable conditions of water 
flow, and a continuous supply of timber. Two 
years later, however, in the Anderson- 
Mansfield Reforestation and Revegetation Act 
of October 11, 1949, only three resources are 
directly mentioned; timber, forage, and water- 
shed.** In the bill, designed to speed up the 
reforestation of denuded and cutover timber 
and range land, the primary emphasis is upon 
renewing or improving the stability of the lo- 
cal communities dependent upon the forest 
for their economic wellbeing. No mention 
whatever is made of recreation or fish and 
wildlife management. 

Evidence of disregard for the potential uses 
of the forest is found in the laws relating to 
mining activities on National Forest lands. As 
noted earlier with reference to the Transfer 
Act of 1905, control over minerals and min- 
ing activities remained with the Department 
of Interior. The two basic laws that now gov- 
ern mineral resources, the 100-year-old Min- 
ing Law of 1872** and the Mineral Leasing 
Law of 1920,** are widely recognized as ob- 
solete. Under the 1872 Law, a mineral claim 


4161 Stat. 177; 16 U.S.C. 594-1 to 594-5. 
*? 63 Stat. 762; 16 U.S.C. 581 j, 581-k. 


43 Act of May 10, 1872 (17 Stat. 91), as amended 
and supplemented (30 U.S.C. 22-47). 


4 Act of February 25, 1920, as amended and sup- 
plemented (30 U.S.C. 181-287). 


of about 20 acres can be located almost any- 
where on the public lands, the only specific 
exception being the designated National 
Parks. Having filed a claim with the county 
clerk, for which he is obliged only to prove 
the existence of a trace of valuable minerals, 
the claim owner virtually ties the hands of the 
Forest Service or Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. On such claims, the agencies have 
almost no power to prevent destructive activi- 
ties. The claim owner has the right to build 
roads, cut trees, dig massive holes, build an 
airport, or even build and maintain a winter 
sports complex, as long as he maintains the 
legal basis of the ‘“‘mine.’’ In Utah alone there 
are some 70,129 valid claims on Forest Serv- 
ice lands. Although only some 12,062 of 
these have had the necessary assessment work 
performed to maintain title, the other 58,067 
represent a large amount of land that cannot 
be managed as it ought to be.*° For the most 
part these lands, along with the activities as- 
sociated with them, are outside the manage- 
ment scope of the agency. 

The conditions attached to lands leased 
under the 1920 Law provide more direct con- 
trol, but management powers are limited by 
practical considerations. The Multiple Use 
Mining Law of 1955*° (the title is mislead- 
ing) does not go beyond the statement that 
the United States has the right to manage the 
surface vegetative resources on nonpatented 
mining claims in the National Forest. 


A Comment on Legislation to 1960 


Some general conclusions may be drawn 
from the preceding review. First, there is no 
apparent ranking of resource uses on the Na- 
tional Forest. The original provisions of the 
1897 statute have in no way been altered or 
substantially modified by any congressional 
action taken to this point in the analysis. As 


* Editorial, ‘Interior Secretary Morton proposes 
needed revision of old mining law,’ Ogden Standard 
Examiner, November 28, 1971, p. 4A. See also 
O’Callaghan (1967), p. 249. 


4°69 Stat. 369. A compendium of the laws per- 
taining to mining and other subsurface uses of the 
National Forests can be found in USDA Forest Serv- 
ice (1964), p. 26-40. For a readable treatment of this 
difficult subject area, see Swenson (1968). 
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indicated in the discussion, priorities were ex- 
tremely flexible: here timber was viewed as 
primary, there water, and still elsewhere recre- 
ation, wildlife, or forage. For the most part, 
any activities, including the three mentioned 
in the 1897 Act, were subject to one major 
provision; they were not to be allowed if they 
directly or indirectly altered the productivity 
of the forest land so as to affect substantially 
the prospects of fulfilling the original intent 
of the forest reservation. Further, all the legis- 
lation to 1960 points to concern for the 
permanence of the forest resources. Some 
writers have claimed that the legislation sub- 
ordinates all other resources or activities to 
timber and water, but this study maintains 
that such a conclusion is not warranted. The 
courts and legislation from 1960 on have con- 
sistently made clear that all uses of the forest 
were to be allowed. It must be recognized — 
that in the earlier period of Forest Service 
management, special concern was shown for 
timber management and production. Against 
this background, the intent of Congress in 
passing the legislation of the 1960’s can be 
more clearly discerned. 


The Multiple Use - 
Sustained Yield Act 
(MU- SY) 

On June 12, 1960, the Multiple Use- 
Sustained Yield Act (MU-SY Act)*’ was 
passed and proclaimed by its proponents as a 
major victory for scientific forest manage- 
ment. For the first time since the original 
enabling legislation of 1897 (which continued 
to provide the primary body of law guiding 
and directing the activities of the Forest Serv- 
ice) Congress listed in a single statute all of 
the renewable surface resources understood to 
come under the management of the Service. 
The unusually brief act specifies in part, 


It is the policy of the Congress that the 
National Forests are established and shall 
be administered for outdoor recreation, 
range, timber, watershed, and wildlife 
and fish purposes. The purposes of this 
Act are declared to be supplemental to, 
but not in derogation of, the purposes 


4774 Stat. 215; 16 U.S.C. 528-531. 
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| for which the National Forests were es- this piece of legislation, only a few of the 

tablished as set forth in the Act of June preliminaries will be dealt with here.** 

| 4, 1897 (16 U.S.C. 475).... Strong pressures had been building up 

throughout the nation, acting in apparently 
The Secretary of Agriculture is author- different directions, but all exerted in behalf 
ized and directed to develop and admin- of single-purpose, priority uses of the forests 
ister the renewable surface resources of or forest segments. Recollecting the events of 
the National Forest for multiple use and 10 years earlier, R. E. McArdle (Chief of the 
sustained yield of the several products Forest Service in 1960) states: 


To further complicate the situation I faced dur- 
ing my early years as Chief came more frequent 


and services obtained therefrom. In the 
administration of the National Forests 


due consideration shall be given to the questions as to our legislative charter for allow- | 
relative values of the various resources in ing some uses of the National Forests, specif- 

; 5 ically grazing, wildlife management, and recre- 
particular areas. The establishment and ation. The best legal advice I could get was that 
maintenance of areas of wilderness are although specific enactments comparable to } 
consistent with the purposes and provi- those for timber and water pee be lacking, i 

: . there was adequate evidence, these experts be- 
sions of this Act... lieved, to defeat any court challenge that might 

be raised. Nevertheless, the lack of clearcut, } 
As used in this Act, the following terms specific authority caused us some concern.”?) ¢ 


shall have the following meanings: $y 
McArdle’s statement simply echoes the 


(a) ““Multiple Use’? means the manage- findings in the legislative review provided thus 
ment of all the various renewable surface far. There still exists the problem of priority 
resources of the National Forests so that among the recognized and sanctioned uses of 
they are utilized in the combination that the various forest products and services. The 
will best meet the needs of the American original draft legislation of the MU-SY Act 
people; making the most judicious use of sent to Congress did not include the provision 
the land for some or all of these re- earlier alluded to that nothing in the bill was 
sources or related services over areas to be in derogation of the 1897 statute. If, as 
large enough to provide sufficient lati- some have argued, priorities of resource man- 
tude for periodic adjustments in use to agement were established in the 1897 Act, 
conform to changing needs and condi- then by the inclusion of the reference to the 
tions; that some land will be used for less 1897 Act, the MU-SY Act simply specified 
than all of the resources, each with the the uses and resources that would have to be 
other, without impairment of the pro- considered subordinate uses. 
ductivity of the land with consideration The inclusion of that reference was the di- 
being given to the relative values of the rect result of actions taken by the National 
various resources, and not necessarily the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, specif- 
combination of uses that will give the ically at the request of Mr. Nolan, general 
greatest dollar return or the greatest unit counsel of Weyerhauser. In reporting on the 
output. reaction of the Forest Service representatives 
to the hearings on this point, Edward Crafts 


(b) “Sustained yield of the several prod- 
ucts and services’ means the achieve- 
ment and maintenance in perpetuity of a 


reports: 


Our position in rebuttal was that the 1897 Act 
did not precisely say... that the primary pur- 


high-level annual or regular periodic out- poses of the National Forests were timber and 
put of the various renewable resources of water...If you read the 1897 Act carefully, 
the National Forests without impairment 
of the productivity of the land (emphasis 48 See McCloskey (1961), p. 50-56; Crafts (1970); 
added). and McArdle (1970). 

McArdle 7 . 59. The “experts” 
Although much has been written on the aes o Anne = oe Lane Seana 


political maneuverings behind the passage of McMichael v. United States, discussed above. 
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you cannot find anything in it that gives pri- 
ority to timber and water. Yet, to be perfectly 
frank, that had been the customary understand- 
ing in the past both in the Forest Service and 
outside... Our interpretation of the sentence 

‘is that it really has no significance with respect 
to management of the National Forests. It does, 
however, concerning their establishment. The 
1897 Act said, among other things, that no Na- 
tional Forest shall be established except for cer- 
tain specified purposes and then a little later 
timber and water are mentioned as two of the 
purposes, Now when the Multiple Use Act says 
that it is not in derogation of the 1897 Act but 
supplemental to it, the effect is that the Nation- 
al Forests now may have as one of the purposes 
of establishment one of the other resources 
enumerated in the first sentence. But in addi- 
tion you must also have either water or timber. 
In other words, it means that a National Forest 
cannot be established just for recreation alone 
or for range alone, but it can have one or more 
of those purposes as objectives of establishment 
if it also has water or timber. 


A brief review of the hearings on the bill 
and the statements made on the congressional 
floor at the time of its consideration indicates 
that much effort was expended in an attempt 
to preserve ‘“‘pet”’ priorities — those of special 
importance to certain groups. The listing of 
the resources alphabetically in the bill was 
merely an attempt to prevent any overt indi- 
cation of that intent. Widespread support for 
the bill was achieved by “‘satisficing’’ all of 
the various interest and pressure groups. In 
the end, however, it is doubtful if any of the 
maneuvering altered the basic direction out- 
lined in the act. 

' The overriding priority, common to both 
/ the Act of 1897 and the MU-SY Act of 1960, 
is concern for the permanence (i.e., sustained 
_ yield) of the forest, which is to be regarded as 
\ an ecological system. Thus, as emphasized 
throughout the foregoing discussion, regard- 
less of any administrative priorities that may 
have been established among the resources (or 
uses, or products) of the forest, all manage- 
ment considerations must be directed toward 
the prevention of “‘destruction and depreda- 
tion’’ of the forests (Act of 1897) and toward 
the “harmonious and coordinated manage- 


°Crafts (1970) p. 52, emphasis added. The court 
opinion in the McMichael case is in agreement with 
this interpretation, although it cites a “consistent ad- 
ministrative interpretation” that Crafts’ statement in- 
dicates did not prevail. 
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ment of the various resources... without im- _ 
pairment of the productivity of the land.’ 
(MU-SY Act).°! 

There is no indication from the foregoing 
that there has been any legislative intent to’ 
identify priorities in use. Historically, Nation- 
al Forest administration has consistently 
evolved, albeit slowly, toward a position of no 
established priorities, with weights left to be 
assigned on a regional or local basis. Even now 
that evolution is proceeding within the organ- 
ization. Further evidence of the validity of 
this interpretation is found in the enactment 
of the National Environmental Policy Act of 
1969 and the Wilderness Act of 1964. 


The Wilderness Act 


In the Wilderness Act. of 1964,°? a Nation- 
al Wilderness Preservation System was estab- 
lished with provisions for review of certain 
areas as to the suitability of their remaining 
within the wilderness classification (fig. 8). 
Having set up the reasons why a wilderness 
system was desirable and specifying what it 
meant by an area of wilderness, the bill speci- 
fied that ‘‘all areas within the National Forest 
classified at least 30 days before the effective 
date of this Act ...as ‘wilderness,’ ‘wild,’ or 
‘canoe’ are hereby designated as wilderness 
areas.”’ Having then set up a process for re- 
view of the land so designated, the act con- 
tinues, 


(a) The purposes of this Act are hereby 
declared to be within and supplemental 
to the purposes for which National For- 
ests and units of the National Park and 
national wildlife refuge systems are es- 
tablished and administered and. ... 


(1) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed 
to be in interference with the purposes 


‘'Rogers (1969, p. 129) similarly interprets the 
law: “There is no obligation whatever upon the Secre- 
tary to sell one log from National Forest lands, 
except as it may be incident to the management of 
those lands for sustained-yield production. He is 
authorized to sell, but not required to do so, and the 
amount he sells is completely within his administra- 
tive discretion” (emphasis added). 


278 Stat. 890; 16 U.S.C. 1131-36. 


ee SA Eniine: trail in she. Te Be Drew empaee in the OBR aa Wilhet@se ne, 
Bridger National Forest. The Wilderness Act declared the management of such areas for 
wilderness values to be within the intent of multiple use directives. 


for which National Forests are estab- 
lished as set forth in the Act of June 4, 
1897 (30 Stat. 11), and the Multiple-Use 
Sustained-Yield Act of June 12, 1960 
(74 Stat. 215). 


Here then we have a direct indication by 
the Congress of its interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the original enabling legislation. In the 


Wilderness Act the Congress declared that the 


use _al > and classificationof certain portions of 
the National Forest System as wilderness 
areas, independent of their commercial value 
for timber and watershed protection, is recog- 
nized to be ‘“‘within”’ the intent of the original 
legislation. No new priorities are established 
by this legislation, but it does give clear evi- 
dence that as of 1964 the Congress of the 
United States was interpreting the meaning of 
the 1897 Act very broadly. The action did 
not suggest that there was any question as to 
the valid management of the National Forests 
for purposes other than those specified in the 
1897 statute. The wording of the Wilderness 
Act was such as to minimize the importance 
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of any priorities that may have been estab- 
lished in timber production in the 1897 Act. 
Any priority of uses that may have existed 
due to Forest Service policies over the years 
must then be viewed as just that — discre- 
tionary policy, in no way directed by the 
1897 Act itself. 

There is considerable disagreement as to 
the intent of Congress with respect to the ex- 
pansion of such wilderness classifications, but 
that is beyond the scope of this study. A re- 
view of the 8 years of legislative background 
of the act suggests that once again political 
realities dictated a wording vague enough to 
persuade the various interest groups that the 
bill said what they wanted it to say (see 
Keane 1971b). 


The National Environmental 
Policy Act (NEPA) 
The National Environmental Policy Act of 


1969 (83 Stat. 852) added yet another dimen- 
sion to the interpretation of the legislative di- 


rection given to the Forest Service in its man- 
agement functions. It reinforced the provi- 
sions of the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act. 
The NEPA stated as its purpose ‘“‘To declare a 
national policy which will encourage produc- 
tive and enjoyable harmony between man and 
his environment; to promote efforts which 
will prevent or eliminate damage to the en- 
vironment and biosphere and stimulate the 
health and welfare of man; to enrich the un- 
derstanding of the ecological systems and nat- 
ural resources important to the Nation; and to 
establish a Council on Environmental 
Quality.” 

Section 102 of the NEPA contains the 
following extremely important provisions: 


The Congress authorizes and directs that, 
to the fullest extent possible: (1) the 
policies, regulations, and public laws of 
the United States shall be interpreted 
and administered in accordance with the 
policies set forth in this Act, and (2) all 
agencies of the Federal Government 
shall... identify and develop methods 
and procedures... which will insure 
that presently unquantified environ- 
mental amenities and values may be giv- 
en appropriate consideration in decision- 
making along with economic and techni- 
cal considerations... [all agencies are 
to] study develop and describe appropri- 
ate alternatives to recommended courses 
of action in any proposal which involves 
unresolved conflicts concerning alterna- 
tive uses of available resources... [and 
to] initiate and utilize ecological infor- / 
mation in the planning and development 


park in Memphis, Tennessee. The Department 
of Transportation had shown no evidence that 
it had investigated alternative routes. Neither 
had it made a full assessment of the environ- 
mental impact of its actions. The Court re- 
manded the case to a lower court for adjudi- 
cation. Separate opinions by Justices Black 
and Brennan in the Overton Park case are an 
important clue to future directions that the 
Court might be expected to take. A reading of 
their opinion indicates that they found it re- 
pulsive to think that important decisions were 
being made without the raising of a finger to 
comply with congressional intent. 

The opinion in the case of Calvert Cliffs 
Coordinating Committee, et al. v. U. S. Atom- 
ic Energy Commission** is even more direct 
in the interpretation it places on the NEPA. 
Calling the act an “‘action-forcing’’ man- 
date, the court said that agencies are com- 
pelled to follow the mandate of the NEPA 
and stated that “‘the procedural aspects are 
not highly flexible, but rather establish a 
strict standard of compliance.’ The court 
showed that it is less willing to listen to argu- 
ments about the time required to implement 
the law than agencies are willing to offer them 
as excuses for noncompliance. The court 
stated: “‘The introduction of environmental 
matters cannot have presented a radically un- 
settling problem. And, in any event, the ob- 
vious sense of urgency on the part of Congress 
should make clear that a transition, however 
‘orderly,’ must proceed at a pace faster than a 
funeral procession.” 

Although» opinions may differ as to the in- 


~ tent and meaning of the legislative direction 


of resource-oriented projects... 


(emphasis added). 


The NEPA is unequivocal in its specifi- 
cation that alternatives of land management 
are to be both identified and thoroughly eval- 
uated. The courts have since given further em- 
phasis to that requirement. In the case of 
Citizens to Preserve Overton Park, Inc. v. 
John T. Volpe** the Supreme Court took im- 
portant action. The case involved the decision 
to route a six-lane highway through a public 


5398 L. Ed. 2d 136, 401 US 402, 1971. 
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contained in the Act of 1897 and subsequent _ 
acts, the NEPA is explicit in stating how any _ 
such differences are to be resolved. Whenever 
a statute leaves room for doubt as to its in- 
tent, the act directs that it be “to the fullest. 
extent possible... interpreted_and_adminis-_ 
tered in accordance with the policies’’ of the 
act (see Donovan 1971). It further states that 
the ‘policies and goals set forth in this act 
are supplementary to those set forth in exist- 
ing authorizations of Federal agencies.’’ The 
act is far reaching and there are indications 


°* 449 F. 2d 1189 (D.C. Cir., 1971). 


that its implementation will place a consider- 
able burden on the various agencies as they at- 
tempt to meet its requirements. But there is 
little room for equivocation in one respect. 
The Forest Service must interpret its manage- 
ment function as preserving and enhancing 
the environmental values and amenities to the 
greatest extent possible (fig. 9). The NEPA 
gives broader meaning to such phrases as 
“destruction and depredation”’ and ‘‘without 
impairment of the productivity of the land,” 
contained in earlier legislation. 


The Mandate and the Goal 


Where, then, do we stand in our search for 
goals and priorities to guide. ‘the policy formu- 
lation and management of the National Forest 
System? Two conclusions.are.indicated. 


Maximize Total Value 


First, the goal specified to the Forest Serv- 
ice is "to! _maximize the total value of the Na- 


tional Forests. Although this goal is nowhere 
spelled out, the sum total of the legislation re- 
viewed implies it. Maximization, for example, 
is not specifically identified, but nevertheless 
is called for. Thus Pinchot ordered that ‘‘all 
land is to be devoted to its most productive 

se.”’ Further, his call for ‘“‘the greatest good 
of the greatest number in the long run”’ im- 
plies maximization, if anything. The Mc- 
Sweeney-McNary Act told investigators ‘‘ to 
determine and promulgate the economic con- 
siderations which should underlie the establish- 
ment of sound policies. . ..”’ The MU-SY Act 
calls on the agency to make the most judicious 
use of the land. (Other aspects of the goal will 
be specifically indentified in a following sec- 
tion.) The Forest Service, in ‘seeking to thus 
maximize total value, must evaluate as com. 
pletely as possible the environmental effects of 
any actions it takes with respect to the various 
resources i in their realm of management. These 
resources are implied in the early legislation 
and finally specifically identified in the 


Figure 9. — The Forest Service mandate requires the preservation and enhancement of environ- 
mental values and amenities, including such panoramic vistas as this one of Little Redfish 
Lake on the Sawtooth National Forest in Idaho. 
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MU-SY Act. They are fish and wildlife, out- 
door recreation, range and forage, environ- 
mental amenities and esthetics, soil and water- 
shed, and timber. 

To guide policy, two overriding considera- 
tions are apparent in virtually all of the legis- 
lation reviewed: first, no activity may be en- 
gaged in if it will result in the destruction, 
depredation, or diminishing of the land’s 
productivity; and second, all resources are to 
be managed on a sustained yield basis. As we 
have seen, these have been treated as separate 
considerations in some of the legislation, but 
as one integral policy in others. In the frame- 
work of the decisionmaking process set out in 
the earlier discussion, these environmental 
and production considerations form a part of 
the total goal. Because no specific direction is 
given in the NEPA as to how attempts to “‘im- 
prove” the environment should be made, 
these two objectives will be viewed as “‘con- 
straining” elements in the agency goal, rather 
than separate goals. 

The problems of maintaining the produc- 
tivity of the land are complex, and their solu- 
tion requires research into ecological relation- 
ships and the development of specific con- 
cepts of productivity with respect to individ- 
ual resources. Some aspects of these problems 
will be mentioned in later sections of this 
paper. The legislation is clear, however, that 
‘‘as far as possible”’ the obstacles must be met 
and research efforts must even more than in 
the past be aimed in that direction. 


No Assigned Priorities 


value of the “forest, ‘including ~ the goal con: 
straints of environmental protection and sus- 
tained yield management, the second conclu- 
sion reached here is that there is little indica- 


tion that Congress has specifically indicated. 


priorities among forest uses. The MU-SY Act 
speaks of “relative values’? of resources but 
does not clearly distinguish these from pri- 
orities. 

Any attempt to derive from the MU-SY_ Act 
an implication of either equal priorities or a 
dominant-use, 
unjustifiable. It is apparent that in the strug- 
gle to get the legislation through the Congress 


single-purpose priority seems 
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by enlisting the support of diverse interest 
groups, it was necessary to guarantee that no 
priorities would be specified in the act. No 4 
priorities does not mean equal priorities; it 
means the absence of any specified priorities. 
Although, in the decisionmaking process, all 
of the various resources are to be given equal. 
consideration, nothing in the legislation that 
has been reviewed suggests that once values 
for the various resources are established in 
connection with any proposed action, those 
values are to have ‘“‘equal weights”’ attached to 
them. Rather, the opposite is implied. The 
weights to be assigned to each of the resource 
values appear to have been left for determina- 
tion on a local or regional basis. 

The question remains, then, has the Forest 
Service used its legislative mandate to develop 
a clear statement of goals to guide its manage- 
ment decisions? A policy statement by 
Edward Cliff may clarify the problem. 

In February 1970, Chief Cliff issued to all 
Forest Service personnel a pamphlet titled 
“Framework for the Future,” dealing with 
the objectives and policy guides of the agen- 
cy. The statement attempted to provide “a 
new framework to help guide our thinking 
and decisionmaking throughout the 
Service ...[and] identify the general scope 
and character of the role the Forest Service 
should play in the society of today and 
tomorrow.” 

The objectives are statedly not listed by 
priority. Chief Cliff recognizes that ‘‘there is a 
hierarchy of objectives, policies, and goals at 
each major level of the Forest Service organi- 
zation structure.’ The statement further rec- 
ognizes that ‘“‘the interrelationships among 
various objectives and policies must be an in- 
tegral part of decisionmaking at all organiza- 
tional levels, ranging from the most all- 
encompassing, long-range planning, to identi- 
fication of specific targets of immediate con- 
cern.” The objectives listed in “Framework 
for the Future”’ are 


a. To promote and achieve a pattern of natural 
resource uses that will best meet the needs 
of people now and in the future. 

To protect and improve the quality of air, 
water, soil, and natural beauty. 


°>Embodied in the Forest Service Manual as Sec- 
tion 1033. 


c. To help protect and improve the quality of 
the open space environment in urban and 
community areas. 

To generate forestry opportunities to ac- 
celerate rural community growth. 


To encourage the growth and development 
of forestry-based enterprises that readily re- 
spond to consumers’ changing needs. 


f. To seek optimum forest landownership pat- 

terns. 

To improve the welfare of underprivileged 

members of society. 

To involve the public in forestry policy and 

pyogram formulation. 

i. To encourage the development of forestry 
throughout the world. 


j. To expand public understanding of environ- 
mental conservation. 


To develop and make available a firm scien- 
tific base for the advancement of forestry. 


It should be apparent to the reader that 
this list of ‘“‘objectives’’ does not satisfy the 
requirement we have set up in our discussion 
of decisionmaking. We need an explicit state- 
ment of overriding goals. The list in ‘‘Frame- 
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work for the Future” is simply a group of 
statements on program scope and methods of 
goal achievement. They do not represent goals 
themselves, except perhaps for ‘“‘a” and “‘b’’, 
which are so broad that they lack real mean- 
ing. As Hagenstein (1971) comments, “‘it is 
disquieting to find the program scope is con- 
fused with objectives.”’ 

This list of objectives, in its apparent fail- 
ure to recognize the place of goals in decision- 
making, is a clue to the day-to-day operations 
of the Forest Service. Such a broad and un- 
focused policy orientation has the unintended 
effect of diverting attention from the overrid- 
ing goal of National Forest land management. 
The best way to identify the goal of National 
Forest management is to look at the actual 
and implied goals as specified in the enabling 
legislation of the Forest Service. This we have 
done. The next step then, is. to take the legis- 
lative mandate and from it construct the deci- 
sion model it implies. 


A GOAL-ORIENTED 
DECISION MODEL 


It has been seen that rational decision- 
making requires clear specification of the 
goals to be achieved. The preceding discussion 
has reviewed the legislative background and 
the evolution of the Forest Service mandate. 
Some critics claim that all past legislation sim- 
ply adds up to confusion and the agency is 
left to ‘‘fly by the seat of its pants.”’ I believe, 
however, that a stipulated goal and an implied 
decision model can be discerned in the legisla- 
tion. This section puts forward a simple, gen- 
eralized model that seeks to express the goal 
contained in the legislation in a symbolically 
descriptive format. 

The decision model presented here is not 
intended as a comprehensive planning tool. 
Rather, it is an attempt to supply a base 
against which to evaluate charges that the 
Forest Service pursues no goals. If there has 
been a failure on the part of the agency, this 
consists, I believe, in its apparent inability to 
clarify its goals in the framework of a decision 
model. Further, a clear plan of execution is 
lacking — one that is in harmony with a stated 
goal. Once a goal is stated, investigators may 
legitimately criticize either the goal itself, or 
the actions taken by the Forest Service to 
achieve it. 

Failure to identify a goal is subject to criti- 
cism in itself, but too often critics take a dif- 
ferent approach. Unable to find evidence of 
an internally held goal, they tend to assume 
some goal that in their view ought to guide 
the Forest Service, and then discuss agency 
action or inaction in relation to it. The ques- 
tion is not in what ways does the agency fail 
to live up to your goal or mine, but rather, is 
the agency actively and efficiently pursuing 
the goal specified to it by the people through 
Congress? 
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It is of course a proper function of investi- 
gators to question the suitability of this or 
that goal specified in the legislation. It is per- 
fectly justifiable to suggest changes in that 
goal to improve management of the National 
Forests or more closely reflect the “‘needs of 
the American people,”’ which legislation aims 
to serve. In this context, criticism of current 
agency practice may be reasonable. Change is 
needed, for example, when it is apparent that 
existing goals inadequately reflect social wel- 
fare considerations and public desires, or when 
the mandated goals are impossible or extreme- 
ly difficult to achieve. 

The model presented here is a “bare 
bones” description of the goal of the agency 
with respect to National Forest administra- 
tion. It is necessarily simplified to accommo- 
date a wide audience. Some readers may find 
the presentation woefully abbreviated; others 
may find it overly detailed. The aim has been 
to steer a middle course. 

The model is not intended as a final or per- 
fect interpretation of the legislation, although 
every effort has been exerted to make it an 
accurate appraisal. It is presented primarily to 
fill a void in current decisionmaking practices. 
Many ongoing agency projects are, in part at 
least, also aimed at filling this void, and this 
study will perhaps be helpful in such studies. 
The model glosses over some important con- 
siderations in order to be broadly useful. Fu- 
ture agency action may correct this defi- 
ciency; the creation of a more complex model 
as a planning tool lies within the agency re- 
sponsibility. 

You, the reader, especially if you are a pro- 
fessional forester within the agency, should 
relate to the model in a very special way. 
First, ask yourself if what follows adequately 


ee 
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represents the legislative mandate. If it does 
not, or you can see other mandated goals that 
are not identified here, work to build a more 
accurately descriptive decision model. Sec- 
ond, if this is the goal that is being actively 
pursued by the agency, ask yourself whether 
the public clamor represents an attack on the 
goal itself or on efforts to achieve it. 

It may be that even though the model is an 
accurate description of the mandate, it is so 
broad and vague or so demanding as to be im- 
possible to implement. Constraints placed on 
the actions of the agency may tie its hands. 
The required information may be impossible 
to generate. The model may have more than 
one optimal solution or prove to be otherwise 
open ended. Society, with its constantly 
changing attitudes and priorities, may so dras- 
tically alter future decisidris»as to make the 
implied long-range planning difficult if not 
impossible. These are possibilities, not neces- 
sarily facts. But if the goal is untenable, the 
agency would do well to stop deluding itself 
that it is carrying out its mandate, and active- 
ly work for the adoption of a goal that can be 
achieved. ; 

Even those who deny that the model ade- 
quately embodies the legislative mandate can- 
not ignore the necessity of building such a 
model. To those who feel that the decision 
model expressed here is too “ivory tower,” 
too academic, the question must be asked, If 
this is not the goal you seek and if your ac- 
tions are not taken in relation to this goal, 
then what goal do you pursue? Whatever the 
legislative mandate is, total commitment to 
goal-oriented decisionmaking is essential in 
National Forest management. 


The FOREST Model 


The legislative mandate is here interpreted 
to require the Forest Service to maximize the 
total weighted value of the National Forests, 
always keeping in mind the requirement that 
all of the renewable resources are to be man- 
aged on a sustained yield basis without im- 
pairment of the productivity of the land. A 
further constraint, not specifically identified 
so far in our discussion, is the budget require- 
ment. 

The name of the model, FOREST, is an 
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acronym made up of the first letter of each of 
six terms for the separate renewable surface 
resources named in the legislation as subject 
to direct management control by the Forest 
Service. The resources, all but one of which 
are referred to in the MU-SY Act, are fish and 
wildlife (F), outdoor recreation (O), range 
(forage) (R), environmental amenities (E), soil 
and watershed (S), and timber (T).°° Al- 
though the resources are separately identified, 
it is clear that the intent of the mandate, as 
expressed in the NEPA, the MU-SY Act, and 
most of the earlier legislation, was to manage 
them in harmony with one another, so that 
the end result would be to maximize the sum 
of all their values. There is no indication that 
it was the intention of Congress to call for the 
maximization of any one of the resources — 
timber, or outdoor recreation, for example — 
without consideration of how such produc- 
tion would affect the total benefit to be de- 
rived from the forests — that is, maximization 
of T or O without reference to F, R, E and S. 
Thus the MU-SY Act calls for ‘“charmonious 
and coordinated management... with con- 
sideration being given to the relative [i.e., 
weighted | values of the various resources. . . .”’ 
Thus the model integrates the concept of 
multiple use with the preceding legislation 
and the more comprehensive mandate of the 
NEPA. Reidel (1971) calls for just such a 
model. 

In the model, the basic symbols are quali- 
fied by subscript and superscript symbols. 
The subscripts are coefficients representing 
weights or priorities on the separate resources 
and on the values derived from them. The val- 
ue of the output is indicated by an asterisk. 
Thus F* stands for the value of fish and wild- 
life. The stipulated goal thus appears in the 
model as follows: 


* * * * * * 
MAXIMIZE [,F + 04 R +E 4S 4,17 ] 


°°The acronym is “pure,” that is, it reflects the 
language of the legislation in identifying the re- 
sources, with one exception. The MU-SY Act speaks 
only of watershed, but it is common practice within 
the agency to combine soil and water in most man- 
agement considerations. Although five of the six re- 
sources are thus specifically named in the MU-SY 
Act, and the sixth in the NEPA, the model is meant 
to represent much more than just those acts. 


The model is definite in its implications. It 
indicates that the agency does not have a large 
number of different goals. Rather, a single 
goal calls for those actions by which the great- 
est total value will be derived from the Na- 
tional Forests. Since the actual value of any 
of the resources is determined in part by the 
output of the other resources — for example, 
the benefits derived from watershed are func- 
tionally related to the size and method of tim- 
ber harvest — the total value will not neces- 
sarily be maximized by the attempt to maxi- 
mize each of the resources independently. 
The model emphasizes that we are working 
with alternatives of individual resource man- 
agement within alternatives of land use — 
wheels within wheels. By calling for the maxi- 
mized sum of separately identified resource 
values, the model recognizes that in actual 
practice each resource will necessarily be sep- 
arately managed to some extent. But the legis- 
lation calls for the integration of such man- 
agement efforts to insure that all independent 
decisions, taken together, achieve the desired 
result. The legislation thus calls for the total 
value of FOREST to be maximized, the value 
of each individual resource being considered 
only within its ecological setting. This general 
equilibrium requirement of the legislation is 
difficult to put into practice. For the most 
part, as will be seen in later discussions, the 
agency now aims at partial equilibrium solu- 
tions that stress the maximization of value, 
use, or production of each resource separate- 
ly. This is not consistent with the mandate 
given to the agency. 

The FOREST model is limited to National 
Forest administration, and thus ignores much 
of the activity within the agency as it relates 
to some areas of research and to State and 
private cooperation and other activities. For 
obvious reasons, the discussion of the model 
brushes lightly over certain issues that are sub- 
ject to debate among specialists, such as the 
correct interpretation of this or that provision 
in the legislation — specifically, alternative for- 
mulations of the implications contained in 
the sustained yield provisions of the law. The 
model embodies some arbitrary decisions on 
the expression of certain considerations. An 
illustration is the treatment of the Wilderness 
Act of 1964. 


The question might well be asked, Where 


_ are wilderness values in the stipulated goal? In 
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order to make the model as manageable as 
possible, I chose to reflect wilderness values as 
contained in the other specified resources. 
Various values inherent in wilderness areas are 
thus considered to be represented in outdoor 
recreation, in environmental amenities, in soil 
and watershed, and in fish and wildlife. From 
another viewpoint, wilderness might be seen 
not as six resources but rather as one resource 
containing those six resources and others — 
the FOREST, an entity, in which the resources 
have no value apart from the wilderness itself. 
By treating the wilderness as spread out 
among the various renewable surface re- 
sources, the FOREST model does not ade- 
quately take account of the nonrenewability 
of a virgin forest or wilderness. Nevertheless, 
for descriptive purposes this treatment was 
deemed warranted. 

Other resources may come to mind that 
are not spelled out in the model, such as min- 
erals within the National Forest boundaries. 
The review of legislation made clear that min- 
erals are not directly or adequately control- 
lable under the current Forest Service direc- 
tives. This situation might well be altered in 
the near future, but it seemed inappropriate 
to include minerals in a management decision 
model based on the existing legislation. 

A further example of choice between pos- 
sible approaches is the treatment of environ- 
mental amenities (E). As stated, each of the 
resources in the goal is identified in the 
MU-SY Act, with the exception of environ- 
mental amenities, which although alluded to 
or implied in much of the earlier legislation, 
were not given specific recognition until the 
passage of the NEPA. It would not have been 
unwarranted to treat the environment as an 
all-encompassing term, rather than as a sepa- 
rate resource, thus expressing the intent of the 
NEPA with respect to interagency coopera- 
tion. With this in mind, the NEPA might be 
interpreted as calling for the maximization of 
the value of the urban, or agricultural, or 
oceanic environments, etc~This treatment did 
not fit well, however, into an analysis of the 
responsibility for the limited area of National 
Forest administration. The reader will un- 
doubtedly find other instances of choice 


among alternative expressions of particular as- 
pects of the Forest Service mandate. — 


The FOREST Model 
Elaborated 


On the basis of the preceding statement, 
we now consider the model in symbolic form 
as a more complete statement of Forest Serv- 
ice goals. As such, it is adaptable as a decision- 
making tool. 


= Symbolic Statement 


The mandate to maximize the weighted 
value of the National Forests subject to con- 
straints in the form of site productivity, sus- 
tained yield, and budget, can be expressed in 
the following manner: 


GOAL 


Maximize the sum of the weighted values 
of the FOREST resources. 


MAXIMIZE [ 


Peto eR pen Se | 
OM an Poe ts a tat 
The symbols are interpreted according to the 

following pattern: 


F* is the value of fish and wildlife. It may 
be derived from the actual physical output 
multiplied by a unit market price or some 
other estimator.*°’ The output is determined 
partly by technology and the levels of produc- 
tive inputs used in the production (or manage- 
ment) of fish and wildlife (that is, capital Kp, 
labor lp, land Lp). In the light of ecological 
interaction it is also determined in part by the 
levels of physical output of the other FOREST 
resources. Thus, F = function of Ky, lp, Lp, 
O, R, E, S, T, that is, the production function. 


The lower case f, in the symbolic state- 
ment of the goal above, indicates the weight 
or premium placed on values derived from use 
or production of fish and wildlife. 


CONSTRAINTS 


1. Site Productivity 


“Total productive capability of the FOREST 
in the future must not be impaired relative 


*7More precisely, the imputed unit value may be a 
market price, a shadow price, or a Lagrangian multi- 
plier and would show up as a coefficient f*. Thus f*F 
= Fx, 


to such productive capability of the FOREST 
today. 


art = Ona, 
where p = current period, p+1 = future period. 


2. Sustained Yield 


——Growth or net periodic increments in each 
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of the resources in the future must be main- 
tained at a level at least equal to the present 
level of growth. Under no circumstances are 
the current levels of harvesting or use of the 
resources to be greater than the net periodic 
increment or ability of the resources to renew 


themselves (p period = pj, po, . . - , Py peri 
ods of undefined length). 
Net periodic Net periodié Periodic 
"ancrement of increment of harvest of 
resource in —_ resource in resource 
future current 
period(s) period 

Grpt1y) 2 Sr) 2 HE 

> > 
Sapp seen Fn) else Br 


3. Budget Restrictions _ 
~Actual expenditures on the separate re- 
sources may vary by as much as 7 percent of 
the amount budgeted, but such variation is 
limited in that the total actual expenditures 
may not exceed the total amount budgeted. 
The subscript a indicates actual expendi- 
tures; the subscript b indicates amounts budg- 
eted for each of the separate resources. 


Total Expenditures < Total Budget Allotment 


(UNE MOn Re 20 Bett bSyict! Dy) << 


(Bp at Op. eR, ea hp ie op Tp) 


where the above is further constrained such 
that 
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The Production Function 


This study purposely does not enter into 
the calculations necessary to implement the 
model. Nor does it attempt to specify the na- 
ture of the interactions between the re- 
sources, that is, the production function for 
each of the separate resources. We have seen 
in the explanation of the symbols above that 
for each resource a comprehensive production 
function must be spelled out. This shows the 
relation of that resource to each of the others 
and defines its own labor, capital, land, and 
technological input-output relationships. For 
outdoor recreation, for example, the physical 
output O = function of (Ko, lo; Lo, F, R, E, 
S, T,). To make this production function de- 
terminate will require a total management ef- 
fort by specialists, including silviculturists, 
biologists, hydrologists, economists, and many 
others. Much of this work has long been a 
major part of agency research, using and de- 
veloping the comprehensive data that are 
available on the ecological and social sub- 
systems of the forests. If it is oriented to the 
specified goal, the work of agency specialists 
can be redirected toward fitting together the 
sundry pieces into a meaningful management 
tool as required by the decision model. 

An illustration of the general pattern of re- 
source value measurement will be helpful. The 
value of timber is partly based on the prices 
offered in the market for the different timber 
species and products. These prices represent 
an expression of value as established in the 
market. Such prices, however, vary over time, 
and a thorough analysis would require de- 
mand and supply projections indefinitely into 
the future for the various timber products. 
Further, the value of timber will be affected 
by the harvest program levels pursued by the 
Forest Service as these affect the allowable 
cut calculations. The demand for the timber 
(harvested) will be affected by changes in 
population, construction technology, and 
other conditions. Further, unharvested timber 
is valuable in itself as it interacts in the eco- 
logical and social subsystems. Thus a 
“market”? price for timber will not be appli- 
cable to that portion of timber which is 
classed as wilderness. In this and other ways, 
the estimator or index number of timber val- 
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ues will be altered and shaped by the interac- 
tion of timber resources with the other re- 
sources of the forest. In this context the state- 
ment in the MU-SY Act that the best combi- 


— 


nation is “not necessarily the combination of | 


uses that will give the greatest dollar return or 


the greatest unit output” is given meaning. 


An estimate of unit value for timber must 
be comparable to the estimate of unit value of 
watershed. The value of watershed, however, 
may be measured in terms of water quality, 
erosion and soil stability, yield or water flow, 
water turbidity, or other considerations. 
These values depend in large part on the pro- 
gram levels applicable to the other forest re- 
sources. Similarly, the value,of fish and wild- 
life may be measured in total population (for 
example, the size of an elk herd) as well as in 
numbers of species. Again, as indicated in the 
model, the physical output (and thus the real- 
izable value) will be in part determined by the 
physical outputs of the other resources. 


It is apparent that in a decision model of 
this type, the values must be stated in terms 
of some common unit of measurement. Nor- 
mally, when a firm produces two or more out- 
puts, it must have an index of values (a nu- 
meraire) that allows the addition of diverse 
physical outputs. (Price often serves as a nu- 
meraire, making it possible to add the val- 
ue of apples and the value of oranges.) Obvi- 
ously, the FOREST model calls for such a 
numeraire by which to estimate an imputed 
unit value for each resource. These may be 
shown as f*, o*, r*, e*, s*, t®*. Just how these 
unit value estimators are to be determined is 
the problem, however. As will be seen in later 
discussion, the agency already has trouble get- 
ting reliable estimates of physical outputs (the 
F, O, R, E, S, T terms in the model). How it 
will get a suitable numeraire is not within the 
scope of this study to suggest. The model, as 
previously stated, is not a planning tool in it- 
self, but rather an effort to interpret what the 
law says is the agency goal. The weakness of 
the model in this regard reflects the desire of 
Congress to find some way to measure the im- 
measurable. Implied but not specified in the 
goal is the research required to carry out the 
agency’s responsibility as spelled out in the 
NEPA. To that end, the act calls for insuring 


‘that unquantified environmental amenities 
and values may be given appropriate consider- 
ation in decisionmaking.’ Noting the weak- 
ness of the model, however, does not lessen 
the force of its implications. 


The Site Productivity Constraint 


Constraint 1 is designed to specify in the 
decisionmaking model the statement con- 
tained in the MU-SY Act and emphasized in 
the NEPA that no action is to be taken if it 
means there will be “‘impairment of the pro- 
ductivity of the land.” The legislative review 
indicates that this provision occurred many 
times in earlier laws and court decisions apart 
from its connection with sustained yield. For 
this reason, it was treated as a separate con- 
straint. If this site productivity constraint 
were taken literally, however, it would pre- 
clude any management action; therefore it has 
been interpreted in a “‘total”’ sense. For exam- 
ple, the construction of a logging road neces- 
sary to realize the value in timber (T*) might 
very well be expected to decrease the achiev- 
able value of soil and watershed (S*) by virtue 
of erosion accompanying even the best- 
designed road.*® The road may at the same 
time, however, increase the achievable values 
of outdoor recreation (O*). A literal inter- 
pretation would, therefore, preclude any man- 
agement action since it would mean the site 
had deterioriated with respect to the potential 
value to be achieved in soil and watershed. 
The legislators undoubtedly recognized, how- 
ever, that one resource may gain at the ex- 
pense of another in a limited area. Thus in the 
symbolic terms of the model, (FOR- 
EST) 5412 (FOREST), means that the total 
production capability of the land in the fu- 
ture time periods must be enhanced, or at a 
constraining level, cannot be made less than in 
the previous time period. 


The Sustained Yield Constraint 


Constraint 2 is designed to show the impli- 
cation of sustained yield in the decisionmak- 
ing process. The MU-SY Act specified that 
“sustained yield of the several products and 
services’ means the achievement and mainte- 


°® Choice of this example does not imply that a 
road may not in fact increase watershed values, or 
leave them unaffected, under certain conditions. 


nance in perpetuity of high level annual or 
regular periodic output of the various re- 
sources of the National Forest ....’’ To illus- 
trate, for outdoor recreation this suggests that 
campgrounds should not be so heavily utilized 
as to destroy their capacity for use in the fu- 
ture (fig. 10). In some instances this has 
meant closing off certain areas to public use 
temporarily, until the resource base could be 
restored to its former level. Here we might be 


_saying that the use or harvest of a resource 


must be nonconsumptive. 

It could conceivably be argued that the 
sustained yield constraint makes the site pro- 
ductivity constraint inoperative, because in its 
strictest sense, the sustained yield constraint 
may not allow net reductions, in output (pro- 
ductivity) over time.*? The two constraints 
must be viewed simultaneously, however. As 
far as can be determined from the legislation, 
the site productivity constraint seems to ap- 
ply to potential output or use value in a long- 
run sense, without regard to the present har- 
vest levels. It seems to be designed to prevent 
activities in the present that will preclude the 
attainment of potential values in the future. 
Sustained yield, on the other hand, seems to 
apply to the shortrun situation, as determined 
by specific management activities. 

The weakness of the model in this respect 
merely reflects ambiguity in the legislation. 
Both management and legislative efforts 
should be made to clear up this problem. One 
point should be emphasized. Both constraints 
represent the current awareness that the Na- 
tional Forests are important for values other 
than timber. The sustained yield constraint 


_ applies to all of the renewable surface re- 
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sources of the forests, including watershed, 
range, recreation, and wildlife.°° Current prac- 


5°See Keane, Even flow — Yes or No? (1971a). 


There is considerable debate as to the economic sense 
(or nonsense) of the sustained yield provision in the 
law. For a discussion of the issues see Smith, An 
economic view suggests the concept of sustained yield 
should have gone out with the crosscut saw (1969). 


The MU-SY Act fails to recognize that in order 
to raise output from timber or recreation on virgin 
forest, it is necessary to destroy that virgin quality. 
Limiting sustained yield management direction to 
“renewable”? resources may lead to serious neglect of 
certain ecological considerations. 
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By 1968, when this picture was taken, 30 years of recreation use had destroyed 


virtually all understory vegetation in the Point Campground, Redfish Lake, Sawtooth Na- 
tional Forest, Idaho. Rehabilitation was necessary to maintain the area’s value as a recrea- 


tion site. 


tices of the agency do not seem to recognize 
the implications of this strong condition in its 
legislative mandate. The site productivity con- 
straint similarly applies to the total produc- 
tivity of the forest, and not just to the pro- 
ductivity of a site in relation to timber pro- 
duction. 

Both constraints can be viewed in yet 
another light. Economists have for some time 
struggled with the problem of income distri- 
bution and time preference. When one genera- 
tion consumes the natural resources base in 
the present time period in order to generate 
economic growth it is performing two sepa- 
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rate distribution functions. On the one hand, 
it is making possible higher levels of consump- 
tion of the goods that will be produced in the 
factories established with the use of such re- 
sources. This may be viewed as a net benefit 
to the future generations. It is in this light 
that the national debt (to the extent that it is 
used to generate economic growth and pre- 
vent unemployment) far from being a burden 
on the future is beneficial. On the other hand, 
when the resources that are being used in the 
current time period are nonrenewable (such as 
virgin timber, or minerals) or are renewable 
only over a long period of time, there is a net 


transfer or capital borrowing by the present 
generations. Principles of sustained yield, site 
productivity, and conservation generally ex- 
press a natural resource ethic that attempts to 
provide some kind of parity between present 
and future generations. Furthermore, by pre- 
cluding certain actions today, such an ethic 
leaves open the range of options in the future. 
Open alternatives may be viewed as good in 
and of themselves — they insure that ‘no one 
generation becomes unduly burdened because 
of tha mistakes or foolishness of their prede- 
cessors.’’°! 


The Budget Constraint 


Constraint 38, budget restrictions, repre- 
sents the administrative aspect of costs in the 
Forest Service. Obviously, in the evaluation of 
alternative projects aimed at realizing one or 
more of the values of the FOREST, costs 
must be weighed against benefits. Although 
social welfare may be best achieved by carry- 
ing out all projects where the aggregate social 
benefits outweigh the aggregate social costs 
(both discounted to the present, assuming the 
relevant rate of discount can be determined), 
agency budgets are not established in that 
manner. Arthur Smithies (1971, p. 140) de- 
scribes the budgeting process in the govern- 
ment sector as follows: 


Where a goal is definitely fixed, the problem 
then becomes one of cost minimization. In 
many, if not most, practical situations, the 
problem poses itself the other way around. 
Given the need for action in an area, the deci- 
sionmakers ask themselves how given sums can 
most effectively be spent. By considering alter- 
native ways of spending varying sums, they can 
arrive at a series of optimal budgets. Hence, the 
term ‘‘cost-effectiveness.’’ The actual size of the 
agency’s budget will depend on competition 
with other agencies and with the taxpayer. 
There is an essential difference between mini- 
mizing the cost of attaining a given objective 
and maximizing the results of a given expendi- 
ture. In the latter case, objectives or preferences 


°! See Green (1971, p. 2). The sustained yield con- 
straint could properly be expressed in terms of pres- 
ent value of the separate resources. The discount rate 
selected may, under certain circumstances, indicate 
the degree to which the public holds onto a con- 
servation ethic. Assuming no other considerations 
complicated the choice of discount rate, the greater 
the rate the less strong would be the conservation 
orientation, because returns coming at some distant 
time would be given less value. 
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are not necessarily fixed. The process involves 
the discovery or revision of the preference func- 
tion itself. 


The actual budgeting process as it applies 
to the Forest Service will be discussed in a 
later section. It is evident, however, that those 
programs (and projects) must be chosen 
which yield the greatest net progress toward 
the specified goal, while staying within the 
fiscal-year budget allocation. The agency can 
spend all of its money, no more. (We can as- 
sume that it will not spend less, although the 
optimal solution could conceivably come ata 
lower level of expenditure.) 


The Forest Service is further constrained in 
its program implementation by the break- 
down of the congressional appropriation into 
specific allotments of funds among the vari- 
ous resource activities and functions, includ- 
ing timber resource management, recreation- 
public use, wildlife habitat management, 
range resource management, soil and water 
management, and others. This is reflected in 
the model, which shows the total budget as 
the sum of its component parts (Fj, + Op, + 
Rp + Ep + Sp + Tp). Because it is limited to 
National Forest administration, the model 
does not purport to include all of the line 
items in the Forest Service appropriation 
schedule. 

The actual level of expenditures (Ee etc.) is 
shown as opposed to the initial amount budg- 
eted or allotted to that function (F)...ete.) 
The agency is given a limited amount of dis- 
cretion in the budget allotment procedure in 
that it may shift up to 7 percent into or out 
of any given line item, but it is not obligated 
to do so. All of this is indicated in the model. 
The limitation applies separately to each of 
the terms, but cannot nullify the constraint 
that the total expenditures must be no greater 
than the total amount originally budgeted. 


An exception to the total limitation is spe- 
cial funding as contained in sundry civil ap- 
propriation bills. In addition to the congres- 
sional line appropriations, the agency has ac- 
cess to other sources of funds, such as the 
Knutson—Vandenberg monies and the separate 
Timber Survey appropriation under the 
McSweeney-McNary Act. These outside funds 
are generally very closely restricted to specific 


uses, and are to be viewed as included in the 
total budget term, which therefore will be 
greater than the congressional appropriation. 
A more refined budget statement would be re- 
quired in the practical implementation of the 
model. 


Weighting 


The weighting coefficients (f, 0, r, e, s, t) 
in the model, as discussed earlier, recognize 
that different resources may be viewed by the 
society as more important than others. The 
review of legislation indicated that although 
much effort has been expended by vested- 
interested groups and by the Forest Service it- 
self to specify what these weights ought to be, 
no such priorities have in fact been estab- 
lished by law. If the interpretation that equal 
priorities are set on each of the resources is 
implemented, the weights may be dropped 
out, and the goal becomes one of maximizing 
the sum of the values determined for each of 
the resources. This would be indicated by 
changing the goal to read: Maximize (F*+ 
O*+ R*+ B+ S*+T"). 

The model calls for the separate identifica- 
tion of (1) the value of the resources, and 
(2) their weights. A gray area here is created 
by the apparent lack, which has been men- 
tioned earlier, of any readily devisable index 
or numeraire on which to establish the values 
independent of the weights. Any index or 
equivalency table will undoubtedly blur the 
required distinction, as evident from a simple 
example. Having measured the achievable out- 
put level of S (soil and watershed) and the 
achievable output level of R (range) for a giv- 
en program level, the problem is to determine 
a trade-off schedule, to the effect that addi- 
tional units of grazing can be obtained if the 
resulting deterioration of the watershed is al- 
lowed. The relationship between the two re- 
sources can be specified as an interaction 
function: a gain of x units of R can be real- 
ized only with a loss of y units of S. But, does 
the gain in R represent an increase in value 
sufficient to offset the value lost in S? If a 
pure numeraire existed, this question could be 
answered unequivocally. As it is, such a 
trade-off must be in part decided on the basis 
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of value and in part on the basis of the deci- 
sionmaker’s own view of the relative value of 
two resources — that is, his priority system,°” 
The model calls for the separation of the two 
concepts. 

It must be recognized that the decision- 
maker will always be working in an environ- 
ment of uncertainty. The model cannot make 
decisions — that is the role of the land man- 
ager. What the model can do is spell out the 
systematic analysis and logic upon which a de- 
cision and its underlying assumptions are 
based. It can keep out in front of the policy- 
maker the goal he is seeking to achieve. Just 
as importantly it can be used to spell out the 
consequences of alternative actions by show- 
ing the effects of such decisions. It extends 
his ability to understand the implications of 
any given action. Most important it can pre- 
vent him from taking an irreversible step to 
solve a small problem, without considering a 
much larger one — that is, getting out on a 
limb only to find that in the meantime his 
own actions resulted in the severance of the 
limb from the tree.°? 

Management direction must be all of a 
piece. The policy of functionalism fulfills spe- 
cific stipulated requirements of separate legis- 
lative acts in a distinct and separate manner. 
The FOREST model emphasizes that each 
such legislative direction is only a thread in 
the total fabric, which is the goal itself, to 
which all actions should be addressed. 


We turn now to a discussion of the prob- 
lems and prospects of implementing goal- 
oriented decision management systems in the 
agency. Our question is, What incongruities 
exist that prevent the agency from fully meet- 
ing its obligations as described by the FOR- 
EST mandate? 


62 See Major (1969), p. 1178. He claims that in the 
area of water resources planning, at least, a reason- 
able approximation or estimate of the appropriate 
weights is possible. 


©3See Forrester (1971). For an economist’s per- 
spective on why “small” decisions taken only in the 
context of the particular situation may well prove 
undesirable, see Kahn, The tyranny of small deci- 
sions (1966). 


In considering the weight setting that takes 
place in Forest Service practice, we will be 
concerned with the indications of priorities, 
both stated and implicit. Like the legislation 
that has been reviewed, management practice 
in the Forest Service has taken an evolution- 
ary course. 

In the formative years of Forest Service ad- 
ministration, the significant task was protec- 
tion. Very often the forester was working in 
isolation, separated by time and distance from 
the forces at work in other segments of the 
economy. People still in the Service recall, in 
the early years of their careers as assistants to 
District Rangers, going out during the early 
spring with little more than an ax, a string of 
mules, a saw, a horse, and a rifle (fig. 11). 
They might spend the entire summer away 
from the district office, and return in the late 
fall, if they were fortunate, ahead of that first 
big snowfall that had kept others like them- 
selves stranded for the winter. Two- and 
three-week excursions were often undertaken 
with only a verbal order to ‘‘check things out 
in the northwest corner.”’ 

Management direction was minimal. Fire 
detection and suppression, and prevention of 
timber trespass, were the key elements of the 
ranger’s job. The change from resource pro- 
tection to resource management was a slow, 
evolutionary process reflecting the changes in 
the economic complex of which the forests 
were a part. Demand for forest products rose 
as industry expanded. 

Similarly, demand for the recreational op- 
portunities offered by the forested land rose 
rapidly as the population grew, migrated, and 
reached a level of affluence that allowed for 
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PRIORITIES 
IN PRACTICE 


more leisure time. All these changes were ac- 
companied by a shrinking of the resource base 
in relation to the growing pressures for utiliza- 
tion, and for the first time America was faced 
with a scarcity of land, timber, and water. 
Economists could no longer speak of “‘free 
air’? and “free water,’’ and were forced to 
change the direction of their analysis. More 
and more during the late 1940’s and early fif- 
ties, concern over land management was evi- 
dent in the literature. 

The shift toward intensive management of 
the National Forests had begun quite early, 
with emphasis on aiding private and State for- 
esters to improve their technical awareness 
and competence. Not surprisingly, such ef- 
forts were first made in the direction of forest 
products, particularly timber, forage, and 
water. As the review of early legislation indi- 
cates, the major emphasis was on timber man- 
agement. This meant that patterns of organi- 
zational structure were established in the For- 
est Service and became firmly fixed. Time was 
essential to effect the necessary transition to 
broadly based land management. Although 
there has been a massive effort by the entire 
agency to adjust to the changing resource 
needs of the nation, it has not been fully ef- 
fective. Patterns of functional thinking still 
exist. In-service studies have pointed out the 
immense distance yet to be traveled. Reward 
systems based on such functional achieve- 
ments as effectiveness in timber sale opera- 
tions are being modified. As time passes, the 
multiple use approach called for in the legisla- 
tion may become an actual fact. What we 
need to do now is to examine where we are 
on the road to that goal. 


was a familiar sight in the early days of the Forest Service. 


Accomplishments of 
the Multiple Use - 
Sustained Yield Act 


A review of the past decade shows that the 
MU-SY Act, in spite of its failure to spell out 
its intentions in clear terms, has provided the 
needed element of time. In any institution 
that is to survive in a dynamic society, change 
must be orderly and purposeful rather than 
merely convulsive. The very vagueness of the 
MU-SY Act made possible new directions. In 
the period up to the passage of the act, too 
little effort was made by functionally ori- 
ented decisionmakers to consider other re- 
source activities related to their own. This led 
to internal differences on policy and continu- 
ing struggles between individual adminis- 
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trators. The MU-SY Act, obliging the various 
functional units to work in conjunction with 
one another, gave legal backing to existing 
pressure to view the FOREST as an ecological 
entity, to be managed on that basis. This pres- 
sure had been building for some time. Long 
before passage of the act, the concept of mul- 
tiple use served as a buffer between both in- 
ternal and external factions. No longer could 
the FOREST be viewed solely in terms of its 
“commodity” elements (Martin 1969). 
Harmonious and coordinated use of the re- 
sources was not an immediate accomplish- 
ment. Such a result could hardly have been 
achieved merely by the passage of a bill, al- 
though current criticism of Forest Service 
management suggests that such was the expec- 
tation. The bill did help to develop an admin- 
istrative strategy that would allow the conflict 


of internal forces to take place within a lmi- 
ted arena. These forces, generated by the 
functional orientation within the Service, 
could thus be integrated and directed toward 
the pursuit of the common management goal. 
The attempt in this study to describe the goal 
of the agency in the FOREST model may re- 
sult in discussions that will work toward in- 
tegration. 


There is reason to believe that the MU-SY 
Act has had similar importance with respect 
to external forces affecting the Forest Service. 
If external pressures are focused on a stated 
policy, the resulting criticism can be construc- 
tive. In spite of its failure to spell out a pro- 
gram for multiple use, the act served an essen- 
tial purpose. Conflicts among various user 
groups have become acute during the past two 
decades. These conflicts are especially sharp 
between timber interests on the one hand, 
and the recreationists and preservationists on 
the other. The multiple use doctrine provided 
the forest managers with a much-needed 
weapon to ward off single-interest onslaughts 
on the public forests. Here, again, time was an 
essential requirement. It was hoped that the 
environmental, biological, and ecological sub- 
systems could be better understood and that 
management techniques could be established 
to allow a closer approach to full compliance 
with the original intent of the legislation. Al- 
though loud protests were heard from forest 
users of various persuasions, the multiple use 
doctrine allowed the foresters to fend off nu- 
merous attempts to overcut timber stands, 
overrestrict forest areas as wilderness, or 
otherwise unwisely use the public resource 
base. If for no other reason, the Multiple Use- 
Sustained Yield Act has more than proved it- 
self an important piece of legislation. 


Although the bill may not have lived up to 
the expectations of many people as a clarifica- 
tion of key issues, it did provide the Forest 
Service with precious time to begin moving in 
a new direction in the evaluation of forest 
management procedures. That this new direc- 
tion is being taken is indicated in the articles 
presently appearing in the professional jour- 
nals. Much is still to be done to translate the 
legislative mandate into a guide for decision- 
making, but the corner is being turned. 
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Weight Setting Implicit in 
Management Practice 


The weighting of the various resources, as 
we have seen, is the basic element in decision- 
making. In the absence of any congressionally 
established weights or priorities, the Forest 
Service is left to establish its own. One possi- 
ble course is to specify that equal weights be 
attached to each of the resources; then the 
FOREST model becomes a special case. Al- 
though the claim is sometimes made that all 
resources have equal priority, this is not gen- 
erally true in Forest Service practice. Instead, 
priorities often enter, as it were, through the 
back door, so that weights are established by 
default, without a clear awareness by persons 
within the agency that such weight-setting is 
going on. 


Research and Inventory Techniques 


The legislation requires that each of the 
various resources be given ‘“‘consideration’’ in 
any decision or action. If, however, the Forest 
Service desires to give equal priorities to the 
various resources, then special care must be 
taken to see that each is considered to an 
equal degree. To give actual equality to the 
various resources, similar effort must be ex- 
pended to secure data and organize them to 
produce the relevant information. 


If one resource is emphasized in inventory 
work or research at the expense of others, 
then decisionmaking is already influenced by 
an unequal weighting of the resources. That 
is, in the language of the FOREST model, we 
have unequal specification of the value(*) of 
the various resources. Only if the required in- 
formation is available for each of the re- 
sources can an unambiguously optimal deci- 
sion be made. Obviously, the state of knowl- 
edge within the Forest Service does not cur- 
rently meet such a standard. Spokesmen for 
the agency may staunchly maintain that tim- 
ber is not given a higher priority than the 
other forest resources, but their claims will re- 
main unconvincing until equally well- 
developed information is available and uti- 
lized for the other resources. This point was 
made clear in Forest Management in Wyoming 


(USDA Forest Service 1971, p. 69). The 
study team reports: 


Resource inventories were lacking on all four 
Forests when extensive logging was begun. At 
that time, the best information was the Timber 
Resource Inventory, but because equivalent 
data were not available about other resources 
the Timber Resource Inventory was easily mis- 
interpreted. Although it provided the factual 
base for calculating the allowable cut, in the 
absence of data about other important values 
the calculations did not fully take into account 
the needs of wildlife and fisheries, recreation, 
and scenic quality. 


There is no intent to imply that timber is 
alone in being given special consideration by 
virtue of its more refined data base. The op- 
posite may be true. Within the agency there 
has often been a tendency to suggest that a 
project is desirable because of its ‘“‘unquantifi- 
able’ or “‘unknown”’ benefits, as indicated by 
unreliable or incomplete data. Supporters of 
wilderness area classification are especially 
prone to this practice. The justification of one 
resource by reference to benefits to another 
may be similarly based on unreliable data, as 
when Service personnel suggest that a certain 
timber cutting practice or timber sale will ‘‘do 
wonders”’ for the wildlife habitat. Perhaps it 
may, but perhaps is not enough. 


Knowledge and information are not ‘‘free”’ 
goods. Research and data gathering bears a 
cost, both in money and in the man-hours and 
other resources utilized in the research effort. 
There is no suggestion here that a dollar spent 
in one type of research is equal in results to a 
dollar spent on some other type of research. 
But the present allocation of research funds, 
stressing as it does the gathering of informa- 
tion on timber, does not appear on the sur- 
face to be in compliance with the intent of 
the legislation. This in turn reflects the con- 
gressional budget appropriations and cannot 
be divorced from a public priority-setting 
mechanism. Although the enabling legislation 
does not set research priorities, funding legis- 
lation does, as a later discussion will show. 


Lack of data is not always the problem, as 
anyone who has attended agency meetings 
knows. “‘We have so much data we simply 
don’t know what to do with it,” was a com- 
ment made at one meeting attended during 
this study. Such a statement can only mean 
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that too little thought has been given to the 
purposes behind the collection of certain 
types of data. The evidence suggests that 
some data collection activities have become 
burdens rather than benefits. 

It is possible to identify implicit priorities, 
therefore, with reference not only to the par- 
ticular resources being studied, but also to the 
techniques employed in getting at the infor- 
mation gathered. The Forest Survey Manual 
supplies very specific direction on how to 
measure tree and stand volumes. What it fails 
to do, however, is to place the timber inven- 
tory in any reasonable ecological setting. A re- 
cent study emphasizes “‘the need for resource 
inventory work that will describe and update 
timber and other resources in relation to the 
land, land-use status, and other factors that 
affect forest development and use. Timber 
and other resource inventories must be coor- 
dinated and related to land characteristics and 
other current factors that are significant in 
multiple use management... .”’ (Wikstrom and 
Hutchison 1971, p. ii). 

Any timber inventory must provide the 
necessary data to allow determination, for 
example, of whether the stand is on a stable 
land base, or whether it is part of a migration 
route for elk or deer. Is it an important nest- 
ing area for bird or game populations? What is 
its future value as a recreation site? In other 
words, how does it fit into the social and eco- 
logical systems? What is its functional rela- 
tionship to the other resources of the FOR- 
EST? Only when this question is answered 
can it be said that all resources are given equal 
consideration. 


Subjective Decisionmaking 


The need for coordinated resource inven- 
tories points up the fact that the alternatives 
open to the land manager have complex rami- 
fications. These complexities, apparently, 
have led to a tendency in the Forest Service 
to give the local forest administrator broad 
discretionary authority, and subjective factors 
have thus entered the decisionmaking process. 
It is possible and natural that ‘“‘one ranger 
may be ‘recreation conscious’ and view each 
plot of land as a possible campsite. Another 
may be fascinated by opportunities to im- 


prove wildlife habitat. Still another may be a 
‘timber beast’ and view all other activities as 
distractions from his main job of growing 
trees”’ (Hall 1963, p. 284). 

In the absence of congressional direction, 
other than funding, to establish priorities 
among the various resources, the local deci- 
sionmaker has usually set those priorities. 
Prior to recent changes in management prac- 
tice, the District Ranger, who as a rule knew 
the special characteristics of his particular 
area better than anyone else, was seen as the 
‘‘key man in multiple use management.” 
Guided by his staff (with the aid and direc- 
tion of the Forest Supervisor and the Region- 
al Director and their staffs), the District Rang- 
er sought to develop a multiple use plan that 
would give consideration to all of the re- 
sources and uses of the forest under his con- 
trol (Hall 1963). 

Great reliance was placed on the sound 
judgment, the “‘savvy,’’ and the professional 
competence of the District Ranger. The multi- 
ple use concept, as it was being practiced, 
served mainly to emphasize that all of the 
various possible conflicts and alternatives 
should be considered by the decisionmaker 
faced with complex situations. There was no 
guarantee, however, that the various priorities 
implicit in a particular situation would be rec- 
ognized as such. 

Partly as a result of recent studies, prompt- 
ed by public criticism of management prac- 
tices on certain National Forests, broad 
changes are being made. Some studies have 
pointed out a lack of direction that leads to 
priority setting in a narrow framework unre- 
lated to an overriding goal. The findings of 
the Task Force investigating management pri- 
orities on the Bitterroot National Forest are 
of special interest: 


Multiple use planning on the Bitterroot Nation- 
al Forest has not advanced far enough to pro- 
vide the firm management direction necessary 
to insure quality land management and, at the 
same time, to provide all segments of the public 
with a clear picture of long-range objectives. 


Multiple use planning is not an instant process. 
Good plans are evolved over time and must be 
viewed as dynamic working tools that must be 
improved constantly as needs and circum- 
stances change. The principal single fault this 
Task Force finds... is that multiple use plan- 
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ning is not far enough advanced. Many of the 
questions that have been raised by the public 
may be boiled down into one simple overall 
question: How does the National Forest plan to 
fit everything together so the various resource 
needs can be met without impairing other uses 
and values? The ‘‘how”’ has yet to be adequate- 
ly demonstrated in multiple use plans. Effective 
land management requires precise mapping and 
specific management prescriptions for land 
units within which the management objectives, 
or the planned mix of uses, are reasonably ho- 
mogeneous. It requires in some cases that oper- 
ational restrictions be placed on resource uses 
and activities to prevent damage to other re- 
sources. All of this must be done in such a man- 
ner that all segments of the public can contrib- 
ute to the development of objectives. Once 
the objectives are nailed down, there can be 
complete continuity and consistency of action 
on the part of the administrators and under- 
standing on the part of the public. 


The multiple use plans on the Bitterroot Na- 
tional Forest do indicate a tone or direction 
for management; if this. tone could be 
transmitted to the day-to-day activities, the 
quality of management on the ground would be 
improved greatly. However, the plans contain 
too few specific coordinating decisions. Because 
the organization is spread so thin, some impor- 
tant and long-term land management decisions 
have been made by some of the least experi- 
enced personnel, without the important overall 
controls a complete multiple use plan provides, 
and without adequate supervisory guidance. In 
instances, the results have been disappointing. 
(USDA Forest Service 1970, p. 10, 11; em- 
phasis added.) 


The ‘“‘simple overall question”’ put forth in 
the second paragraph comes very close to im- 
plying the FOREST goal. A directive from the 
Regional Forester in 1971 called upon the 
Forest Supervisor of the Bitterroot National 
Forest to drastically alter his management 
plans to reflect the findings of the Task 
Force. 

A strong element in criticism of subjective 
decisionmaking has been the charge that pro- 
duction goals hold priority over quality of en- 
vironment. Some of the problems pointed out 
in recent studies of forest management may in 
fact be attributable to such an attitude. In 
some of the Wyoming Forests, for example, 
when areas that had been included in earlier 
allowable cut calculations were later found to 
be unloggable, there was no attempt to rectify 
the miscalculations. Rather, the ‘“‘cut was con- 
centrated in the area that could be logged” 
(USDA Forest Service 1971, p. 8). In another 
instance, however, a study team called for just 


such practices by stating that if after various 
maneuvers to increase the value of a sale to 
the purchaser ‘“‘the sale still will not produce a 
normal profit margin, it should be considered 
a submarginal block of timber and not of- 
fered for sale.” If the recommendation had 
stopped there, no one could quarrel with it. 
But it went on to say that then, ‘“The allow- 
able cut should be achieved by preparing 
some other block for sale’? (Worrell 1968, p. 
64). That submarginal block of land should 
never have entered into the calculation of al- 
lowable cut in the first place, and cutting tim- 
ber elsewhere simply is not justified. The kind 
of coordinated inventory referred to earlier is 
a part of the solution to this problem. There 
is strong evidence, however, that priorities are 
being set as a result of undefined but also 
unmistakable pressures on the decisionmaker. 
The comments of the Bitterroot National For- 
est Task Force are relevant here: 


There is an implicit attitude among many 
people on the staff of the Bitterroot National 
Forest that resource production goals come 
first and that land management considerations 
take second place. The desire to keep the land 
productive has always been an implicit ob- 
jective in Forest Service management. Anyone 
who says otherwise has a faulty sense of 
history. . .The emphasis on resource production 
goals is not unique to the Bitterroot National 
Forest and does not originate at the National 
Forest level. It is the result of rather subtle 
pressures and attitudes coming from above. 
While the goals of management on the National 
Forests are broad and sound, the most insistent 
pressure recently has been to increase the 
timber cut on these National Forests in order 
to make more timber available to ease the 
shortage of housing materials. The insistence of 
this pressure is indicated by the fact that the 
Forest Service is required, once a week, to re- 
port accomplishments in meeting planned tim- 
ber sale objectives to its Washington Office in 
order to keep the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Congress, and outside groups informed of prog- 
ress in meeting timber cut commitments (USDA 
Forest Service 1970, p. 9).° 


Considerable effort has been made by the 
Forest Service in the very recent past to erase 


4 See also USDA Forest Service 1971, passim. For 
an example of the not so ‘“‘subtle” pressure being 
exerted on the agency see Economic report of the 


President, February 1971, “Timber Resources,” p. 


134. 
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the public’s impression that timber produc- 
tion goals are foremost in its scale of impor- 
tance. The pervasive force of such goals in the 
agency patterns of thought is still evident, 
however. The Review of Timber Appraisal 
Policies (Worrell 1963), mentioned above, 
argues that the interdependence between the 
Forest Service and the private mill operator or 
lumber industry in a community may even 
call for selling timber at economic losses, with 
a “‘profit deficit allowance”’ as a “‘last resort 
means of maintaining a dependent firm or 
community” (p. 34). In such a policy, the 
place of sustained yield and allowable cut cal- 
culations is difficult to see. Although it is 
clear that no statement in the legislation spells 
out the purposes of timber sale, it is equally 
clear that cutting timber is not a “‘functional’”’ 
operation of the agency to be pursued under 
any and all conditions. As we have seen, the 
legislation calls for the cutting of timber if, 
and when, it can be shown that such action 
will increase the total realizable value of the 
FOREST. Any evidence in the legislation that 
the survival of a local mill is a primary con- 
sideration is subject to the broader ecological 
direction provided in the MU-SY Act and the 
NEPA. 


Forest Service Directives 


The existence of priorities established with- 
out reference to an overriding goal also must 
be recognized in Forest Service policy on 
restrictive directives. These have been kept at 
a minimum, with the aim of reducing the 
problems that arise when directives are so spe- 
cific that they have to be constantly modified 
to fit special situations. This policy has the ef- 
fect, however, of making directions and guide- 
lines vague or subject to wide discretionary in- 
terpretation. In discussing legal aspects of 
cooperative road agreements between the For- 
est Service and private owners, Bayles (1964) 
identifies an illustration. He feels that addi- 
tional regulations are needed to determine the 
basis of cost-sharing between the parties to a 
cooperative access road in the National For- 
est. Former Secretary Hardin’s regulation con- 
cerning this issue provides that 


When roads are constructed under cooperative 
agreements to meet mutual needs of the United 


States and others for access, determinations of 
the shares of costs to be born by the United 
States and the cooperating parties will include 
consideration of: (1) The standard of road re- 
quired for the planned hauling; (2) the share of 
the planned use; (3) the location and volume of 
tributary timber owned by each party and ex- 
pected to be hauled over the road or roads; 
(4) the tributary areas owned or controlled by 
each party; (5) expected use by the public; and 
(6) other appropriate considerations. ® 


Bayles (p. 117) argues that “‘this provision 
does not provide adequate guidelines for the 
cooperators and regional foresters to use in 
negotiating.’’ No indication is given of the val- 
ue to be assigned public recreation use, nor of 
the extent to which the Forest Service is to 
consider “‘recreation, mining, grazing, water- 
shed management and other uses of the forest 
lands as ‘substantial planned uses.’ ’”’ Bayles 
concludes that the regulation “‘would seem to 
give negotiators nothing more than a nebulous 
beginning and would undoubtedly result in 
widely varying solutions rather than the estab- 
lishment of norms which would aid the proc- 
ess of negotiation.” 

Other instances of inadequate guidelines in 
the regulations have been suggested during the 
course of this study in conversations with law- 
yers. In the absence of an overriding goal such 
as that contained in the FOREST model, 
many agencies and departments have adopted 
the mechanism of the Code of Federal Regu- 
lations to provide specific direction. In con- 
trast to the Department of Interior, for exam- 
ple, which has volumes of regulations, the De- 
partment of Agriculture (especially for Forest 
Service activities) uses this mechanism only 
rarely. The current volume of the Code of 
Federal Regulations (1970) defines in part the 
Forest Service raqle under the subjects of or- 
ganization; functions and procedures; admin- 
istration; administration of the forest develop- 
ment transportation system; administration of 
lands under Title III of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act by the Forest Service; tim- 
ber; grazing; wildlife; land uses; trespass; use 
of ‘“‘Smokey Bear’’ symbol; and land disposal. 
“These regulations have the force and effect 
of law and are binding upon the Forest Serv- 
ice as well as upon the public.” 


6° 36 C.F.R. 212.11(c) (Supp. 1970). 
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Surprisingly, nothing in these regulations 
directly or specifically refers to multiple use 
management or to sustained yield considera- 
tions. Thus, there is apparently no particular 
form for the making of multiple use decisions 
beyond any contained in the Forest Service 
Manual. There is definitely no approximation 
to the kind of directives or regulations im- 
plied in the FOREST model. At least one law- 
yer has contended that the Forest Service has 
failed to comply with the Public Information 
Act and that in future litigation, the lack of 
regulations will force the court to interpret 
the Manual as filling that lack. That is, Forest 
Service statements of intention to perform 
certain actions in the decisionmaking process 
become binding in the absence of official reg- 
ulations (personal communication, Dean 
Gardner). 


Public Involvement in 
Weight Setting 


The opinions of the public, individually 
and in groups, may affect weight setting both 
directly and indirectly. The current effort to 
include the local public in decisionmaking is 
to some extent the result of public criticism 
of the Service for activities such as clearcut- 
ting and roadbuilding in certain areas. It 
seems evident, however, that the responsibil- 
ity for involving the public is not as clearly 
defined as present agency interpretation 
would suggest. 


Conversations with National Forest admin- 
istrators (especially Forest Supervisors) in the 
course of this study indicate that they believe 
public involvement is important to agency 
public relations. Beyond this basic agreement, 
however, differences of opinion exist. Some 
Forest Supervisors showed a desire to seek ad- 
vice from the public as to priorities in the ini- 
tial stages of the investigatory process, as in 
the formulation of District or Forest level 
multiple use plans. Others, however, felt that 
agency expertise should be dominant in the 
policy formulation process, and the public 
consulted primarily for information. These 
foresters felt that if the agency could simply 
present clearly the decisions that had been 
reached, and provide the local public with the 


relevant information behind that decision, 
much controversy could be avoided. In their 
eyes, the public is responsive and receptive to 
the work of the agency if it is made aware of 
the complex management considerations that 
enter into any given decision. 


The public, if the numerous articles in the 
news media are indicative, prefers the former 
approach, allowing local residents actual in- 
volvement in decisionmaking. Two questions 
are relevant here. First, what, if any, legal re- 
quirements exist with respect to public in- 
volvement? Second, in the absence of any 
legal requirements, what policy might the 
Forest Service best adopt?®* Answers to the 
second question will be explored in a separate 
discussion, but we can consider the first ques- 
tion here. 


Program Formulation 


The Forest Service Manual (Sec. 1033-8) 
states that it is the objective of the agency to 
“involve the public in forestry policy and pro- 
gram formulation.’ In pursuit of that objec- 
tive the Forest Service will ‘“‘seek out and ob- 
tain local and national views in the process of 
policy and program formulation.’’ The agency 
strives to discharge its ‘“‘responsibilities in 
ways that make our management processes 
visible and our responsible people accessible.”’ 
Further, it will ‘“‘consult with and seek coop- 
erative actions with agencies at all levels of 
Government and with private groups and in- 
dividuals, in programs for resource manage- 
ment and economic development.”’ 


Although the statements in the Manual 
have not as yet been deemed law (as are the 
Secretary’s rules and regulations contained in 
the Code of Federal Regulations), there is 
some feeling within the legal profession that 
in the absence of exercise of the rulemaking 
function, they will take on the coloring of 
law. In this light, the statements just quoted 
would seem to place the agency under com- 


°°The Forest Service is currently formulating di- 
rectives on public involvement. The direction sug- 
gested here should be compared with USDA Forest 
Service, A guide to public involvement in decision- 
making, 1971. 
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pulsion to seek out public opinion in policy 
formulation. The wording in the Manual is so 
broad, however, that it is doubtful that an in- 
dividual could obtain standing in court on the 
basis of not having had access to the decision- 
making function. In fact, the remaining por- 
tions of applicable law seem to preclude that 
possibility. 

A detailed discussion of such aspects of 
rulemaking and policy formulations as notice, 
hearings, publications, investigation, and 
other matters is contained in American Juris- 
prudence.°®’ It states that in general, notice 
and hearing is not a constitutional re- 
quirement, although certain statutes call for 
these in specific situations. In the absence of 
statutory restrictions, 


An agency .. . is no more required to give previ- 
ous notice of an intent to make a regulation or 
to grant a hearing on the merits of the regula- 
tion to be adopted than is the legislature in ex- 
ercising its lawmaking functions... Where a 
rule of conduct applies to more than a few 
people, it is impracticable that everyone should 
have a direct voice in its adoption.... An ad- 
ministrative agency in the exercise of legislative 
power is not limited to hearings required or 
provided by statute but may conduct an inde- 
pendent investigation and survey to determine 
facts as a basis of an order or regulation... 
An administrative agency not required to 
grant a hearing as a basis of its regulations may 
make its rules without regard to the evidence 
heard, and special findings of fact are not neces- 
sary to support a regulation where the statute 
does not require it either in terms or effect: 


With only a few exceptions there is not, 
from a strict legal point of view, any require- 
ment for public involvement in the decision- 
making process of the Forest Service. Excep- 
tions apply to such matters as certain aspects 
of wilderness establishment, actions and ap- 
peals under certain acts, and particular plans 
affecting Indian lands or range allotments. 


Beyond these provisions, two additional 
points must be considered. First, the National 
Environmental Policy Act has been supple- 
mented by Executive Order 11514, which in 
Section 2, Responsibilities of Federal Agen- 
cies, stipulates that agencies shall: 


°7 9d ed., v. 2, Administrative Law, Sec. 276-283. 
San Francisco, Bancroft-Whitney Company, 1962. 


(b) Develop procedures to ensure the 
fullest practicable provision of timely 
public information and understanding of 
Federal plans and programs with envi- 
ronmental impact in order to obtain the 
views of interested parties. These proce- 
dures shall include, whenever appropri- 
ate, provision for public hearings, and 
shall provide the public with relevant in- 
formation, including information on al- 
ternative courses of action. Federal agen- 
cies ‘shall also encourage State and local 
agencies to adopt similar procedures for 
informing the public concerning their 
activities affecting the quality of the en- 
vironment. 


(c) Insure that information regarding 
existing or potential environmental prob- 
lems and control methods developed as 
part of research, development, demon- 
stration, test, or evaluation activities is 
made available to Federal agencies, 
States, counties, municipalities, institu- 
tions, and other entities, as appropriate. 


(e) Engage in exchange of data and re- 
search results, and cooperate with agen- 
cies or other governments to foster the 
purposes of the Act. 


(f) Proceed, in coordination with other 
agencies, with actions required by sec- 
tion 102 of the Act. 


In reporting on his interpretation of these 
provisions, Dean A. Gardner, Attorney in 
Charge, Office of the General Counsel 
(U.S.D.A., Ogden, Utah), stated that he felt 
that the “degree of public involvement in 
reaching a decision is more a matter of com- 
plying with the recent statutory policy and di- 
rectives of the National Environmental Policy 
Act and the public information regulations 
than it is a question of judicial considera- 
tions.” He further states his opinion that it is 
the primary responsibility of the resource 
manager, beyond any specific considerations 
of public involvement, ‘“‘to carry out an ade- 
quate investigation ...and that the manage- 
ment decisions should be based upon a dem- 
onstrable record of reviewing the alternatives 
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and an alternative which is supported by sub- 
stantial evidence.’’°® 

The second point to be considered is the 
application of a policy statement by Secretary 
of Agriculture Hardin (July 24, 1971), in im- 
plementation of the Administrative Proce- 
dures Act and the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference. The statement calls 
for public participation in rulemaking relating 
to public property, with certain exceptions: 


The exemptions permitted from such require- 
ments where an agency finds for good cause 
that compliance would be impracticable, un- 
necessary or contrary to the public interest will 
be used sparingly, that is, only when there is a 
substantial basis therefor. Where such a finding 
is made, the finding and a statement of the rea- 
sons therefor will be published with the rule. 


The definition of the term “rulemaking” 
for the purposes of the act is given to mean 
‘“‘agency process for formulating, amending, 
or repealing a rule.”’ In turn the definition of 
the term ‘“‘rule”’ is “‘the whole or a part of an 
agency statement of general or particular ap- 
plicability and future effect designed to im- 
plement, interpret, or prescribe law or policy 
or describing the organization, procedure, or 
practice requirements of an agency... .”’ 

If this definition is taken at its face value, 
every alteration in the Forest Service Manual 
would have to be subject to public hearings, 
to say nothing of every multiple use plan or 
action proposal. For example, such efforts of 
the Forest Service as the newly formulated 
and very forward-looking inventory plans 
would have to be subject to public hearings, 
because they are certainly designed to imple- 
ment law and policy. This interpretation may 
not be correct, however. The Secretary spe- 
cifically refers, as quoted above, to the ex- 
emptions granted to agencies (contained in 
the act at 5 U.S.C. 553, section b, part A), to 
the effect that the subsection does not apply 
‘*‘to interpretative rules, general statements of 
policy, or rules of agency organization, proce- 
dure or practice.’’ The kinds of changes that 


® Personal communication, January 12, 1972. 


Federal Register, Vol. 36, No. 143 (Saturday, 
July 24, 1971), p. 13804. Applies to Administrative 
Procedures Act, 5 U.S.C. 553. 


may be desired in specific ‘functional hand- 
books and guides” or the adoption of the 
FOREST model as a working management 
guide appear to be covered by this exemption. 


We have arrived, then, at a partial answer 
to our first question, What are the legal re- 
quirements for public involvement? With re- 
spect to decisionmaking, none, beyond the 
desire on the part of the agency to keep the 
public informed as to its activities, and with 
its possible exemptions, the Secretary’s rule 
described above. This conclusion should not 
be allowed, however, to overshadow the im- 
portant function of public involvement. The 
discussion in a later section will indicate how 
the FOREST model suggests the shape that 
a prudent policy might take. 


Appeal from Agency Decisions 


The legal requirements for public involve- 
ment in another area remain to be considered. 
A major problem the Forest Service shares 
with some other Federal agencies is the cur- 
rent propensity of many individuals and inter- 
est groups to seek court action against a deci- 
sion by a government agency on the basis that 
the decision is not in the public interest. In 
the earlier review of legislation, some of the 
relevant court interpretations have been dis- 
cussed. There is evidence both of reluctance 
to substitute the opinion of the court for that 
of the agency, and of a desire to see that im- 
portant decisions are made in compliance 
with the intent of the legislation. 


From most indications the Forest Service 
is not exempt from the provisions of section 
701 of the Administrative Procedures Act 
which provides that the action of ‘each 
authority of the Government of the United 
States” is subject to judicial review except 
where there is a statutory prohibition on re- 
view or where ‘‘agency action is committed to 
agency discretion by law.’’”° 


The legal question is, just when is a deci- 
sion by an agency to be held unlawful and set 


5 U.S.C. 701. The exception is a narrow one. 


See Burger (1965), p. 55 ff.; also, U. S. Congr. 79, 1st 
Sess., Senate Report No. 758, Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, 1945, p. 26. 
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aside according to the standards set up in sec- 
tion 706 of the Administrative Procedures 
Act? Section 706 calls for such action if deci- 
sions are found to be 


a. arbitrary, capricious, an abuse of dis- 
cretion, or otherwise not in accordance 
with law, 

. contrary to constitutional right, power, 
privilege, or immunity, 

. in excess of statutory jurisdiction, 
authority, or limitations, or short of 
statutory rights, 

. unsupported by substantial evidence in 
a case subject to sections 556 and 557 
of this title or otherwise reviewed on 
the record of any agency hearing pro- 
vided by statute, 


. without observance of procedure re- 
quired by law, or 

f. unwarranted by the facts to the extent 

that the facts are subject to trial de 

novo by the reviewing court. 


The implications of the act and of court in- 
terpretation of the NEPA are fairly clear. As 
far as possible and within the limits of pru- 
dence, all decisions applicable to the natural 
resources of the FOREST should be fully doc- 
umented and should be based on a complete 
and comprehensive multiple use — environ- 
mental impact analysis. The likelihood that 
the contemplated action may be raised as an 
issue in the courts gives this precaution special 
force, but is difficult to estimate. Adoption of 
the FOREST model and adherence to the 
management prescriptions implied in it will 
adequately serve the purpose. 


The opinion has been stated by Rogers 
(1969, p. 121, 122, 131) that the public can 
do little to counter actions taken by the For- 
est Service that are contrary to what they feel 
is the public interest because the court cannot 
define the legally directed course of action. 
Rogers considers the ‘‘uncontrolled discretion 
in executive decisionmaking” of the agency to 
be guided by ‘‘statutes vague to the point of 
license’”’ and goes on to say that “‘most of the 
statutes themselves are of such generality as 
to afford little, if any, standards by which a 
court could say that administrative decisions 


have not followed the Congressional man- 
dates.” If the interpretation stressed through- 
out this study is correct, and the legisla- 
tion does in fact provide a clear mandate, as 
expressed in the FOREST model, such con- 
cern is misguided. It is the Forest Service it- 
self that must be concerned to fulfill its legal 
responsibility. 

The absence of legislatively directed prior- 
ities has left the Forest Service open to attack 
by individuals and groups from various direc- 
tions. Some see the problem as a failure of the 
legislation — an ‘‘empty mandate” — but we 
have seen that the legislation does provide a 
limited but clear mandate. Some see the ap- 
parent failures of management as explained 
by the impossibility of attaining the necessary 
technical capability of measurement of com- 
plex ecological factors. But with goal-oriented 
management, the required “‘state of the art”’ 
may well be achieved. Again, some charge 
that every local land manager in the Service is 
free to set his own priorities. This is true only 
up to a point, and is becoming less and less 
true as time passes. One aspect of the problem 
that does not often figure in public criticism, 
however, is the budget problem, discussed in 
the next section. Whatever the successes or 
failures of the Forest Service in determining 
their needs, the provision for fulfilling those 
needs comes from congressional appropria- 
tions. 


Weighting 
in the Budget Process 


The preceding discussion of priority setting 
in practice has pointed out that weights are 
often established in the budgeting process. In 
the final analysis the budget allocation deter- 
mines not only to what extent “‘back door’’ 
priorities can be acted upon, but also which 
resources, uses, and activities will be given 
greatest attention in management programs. 
In the absence of defined priorities, the 
money that the agency has to spend on its 
various activities will dictate the extent to 
which it can reach its goals. 


In the public debate over whether or not 
Forest Service decisions are optimal, an essen- 
tial point is often overlooked. Rather than 


to) 


aiming their attacks at the agency itself, the 
individuals and interest groups would do bet- 
ter to work toward setting clear priorities. 
That is, their attacks should be aimed not 
only at forcing the agency to spell out the 
basis for certain decisions, but also at the 
budgeting process, because it is there that the 
weights are being heavily influenced. 

The two prominent aspects of the problem 
are the total budget and its allocation. First, 
how is the total budget appropriation related 
to the actual total needs of the Forest Service 
in carrying out its operations? An easy ap- 
proach to budget problems would be to say 
simply that more money is needed. This study 
does not take that approach. It does not, in 
fact, address itself at all to the matter of total 
budget, since any and all agencies in the gov- 
ernment could probably make a strong case 
for increases in funding. Outside interests 
could put forth strong arguments to cut or re- 
duce the total budgets of many government 
agencies. Rather than make a plea for more 
money, this study urges a close look at the 
second and more important aspect of the 
budgeting problem. With the given total ap- 
propriation, how does the allocation proce- 
dure relate to the agency’s legislative mandate 
as expressed in the FOREST model? It will be 
evident that the significant incongruities 
identifiable in the budgeting process prevent 
or make extremely difficult full compliance 
with the legislative mandate. 


To state the question in another way, Does 
the allocation procedure reflect the ecological 
and environmental imperatives found in the 
enabling legislation? Has Congress fulfilled its 
obligation in providing a balanced allocation 
of funds that will allow the full pursuit of the 
objectives that it has established for the 
Forest Service? Equally important, has the 
agency shown full awareness of its mission in 
its budget requests? 

Three possibilities must be considered. 
First, if it can be shown that the budget re- 
quests and the final congressional appropria- 
tions (not in total dollar amounts, but in rela- 
tive distribution among the various resources) 
are in line with the agency’s objectives, then 
current criticism must be due to the agency’s 
failure to perform its management job ade- 


quately. In this light, the current outcry over 
management action and inaction begins to 
take on new and added significance. Second, 
there may be major discrepancies between the 
agency’s budget requests (again in relative 
terms) and the congressional appropriations. 
To the extent that appropriations differ from 
requests, emphasis is shifted among resources, 
activities, and functions. If this is happening, 
then remedial action by an aggrieved public is 
clearly indicated. Lobbying could force a re- 
alignment of congressional appropriations. 
Third, it may be that the agency budget re- 
quests do not realistically reflect legislated 
goals. 

The importance of the issue raised in this 
discussion can hardly be overestimated. It is 
the question of who best knows what is in the 
public interest. Some would argue that if the 
Forest Service is capable of carrying out the 
mandate of the FOREST model by generating 
the necessary information and calculations, 
then it ought to be able to determine where, 
how, and when money is to be spent in per- 
forming its program-implementing activities. 
This argument maintains that because the 
agency is dealing with complex biosystems, 
the general public cannot be expected to 
understand all that is required to make a com- 
petent determination of what should be done. 
In short, the prescription is to get the budget 
requests in line with the overriding decision 
model (assuming it is properly implemented) 
and all will be well. 

There are several reasons to suspect that 
current budget requests do not clearly reflect 
legislative goals. First, the agency has not to 
date shown a complete goal orientation and, 
therefore, it is unlikely that requests represent 
funding of optimal programs. Second, and 
more important in its practical thrust, is the 
familiar political and bureaucratic nature of 
the budgetmaking process in virtually all gov- 
ernment agencies. Initial budget requests are 
submitted 114-2 years in advance of the fiscal 
year covered. Although some will deny that 
the agency tends to let past appropriations 
affect current requests, the tendency pervades 
most bureaucratic budgeting processes, and 
the Forest Service is unlikely to escape it.7! 


7! Haveman (1970), p. 89-97; Lowi (1969), passim. 
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If, time after time in the past, the agency has 
seen its requests for timber sales administra- 
tion, for example, fully funded, while at the 
same time other parts of its request were pared 
down, there will be a strong incentive to in- 
flate the timber budget (with a strong proba- 
bility of getting it through), while at the same 
time neglecting other budget items to some 
extent. 

An agency officer may know that any re- 
quests for either soil and watershed funds or 
research funds outside of the States repre- 
sented by the subcommittee members will in 
all probability be reduced. If he has similar as- 
surance that if he does not ask for range man- 
agement funds he will simply “‘lose’’ that 
much of the total budget, he is likely to in- 
flate the range figure. Year-to-year budget re- 
quests may tend to be reduced, when neces- 
sary, in areas seen as likely to be lost or not 
fully funded. Although recognition of this 
fact may cause consternation, the practice is 
so familiar in bureaucratic situations that the 
burden of proof is placed on the agency that 
claims to be free of it. The general rule is that 
the agency request represents what it can get 
rather than what it needs. 

Analysis of data in the Appendix indicates 
that Forest Service requests may have been 
made on just such a basis. Changes obviously 
occur as agency budget requests are passed 
along on their way to the final appropriation. 
Many of these changes are due to the agency’s 
inability to demonstrate adequately the full 
range and consequences of management al- 
ternatives. This, in turn, makes it difficult to 
argue convincingly for program redirection. 
This process began long ago. Once it began, it 
was very difficult to reverse, and changes in 
program directions came very slowly. This 
may explain in part why the MU-SY Act has 
been so slow in achieving significant changes. 


Congress and Priorities 


If an agency’s budget request is influenced 
to some extent by what it can get, the ques- 
tion remains whether what it can get truly 
serves the public interest. Perhaps the Con- 
gress, being the center of the public arena, 
has a better ‘‘feel’’ for what the public wants 
and needs. Thus, we may note that during the 


period 1963-1969, Forest Service estimates of 
needed funds for its ““Development Program”’ 
were actually funded at the following levels 
(Vaux 1971, p.5-6): 7 


Timber sale administration and 


management 94.2% 
Reforestation and stand 

improvement 41.8% 
Recreation-public use 46.7% 
Soil and water management 53.7% 


Vaux comments, 


Thus, the Forest Service problem seems to be 
how to get interest groups and the Appropria- 
tions Committee to go along with its particular 
assessments of value trade-offs [i.e., weights]. 
The problem is not that the foresters can’t 
make up their minds which bale of hay to chew 
on, but that some members of the public and 
Congress don’t agree with them, and therefore 
take action appropriate to frustrate execution 
of the Forest Service’s determinations. One pos- 
sible way of dealing with this problem is for 
Congress to withdraw its delegation of author- 
ity to fix trade-offs administratively and local- 
ly, and to itself play a primary role in their 
determination....What this suggests... is 
that the key problem underlying this issue is, 
not how to define multiple use criteria more 
sharply, but how to validate in the eyes of the 
public and of the Congress the trade-offs that 
are used in practice to determine land use. 


Politics and Policies 


An explanation of what motivates the con- 
gressional policymakers is needed. Theories of 
government behavior are numerous and 
varied. Recently, however, a number of politi- 
cal theorists have come to accept as a close 
approximation what, for lack of a better 
name, can be referred to as the ‘‘Self- 
Interested Policymaker”’ model. 7? 


” Data are available in U.S. Congress, Department 
of Interior and Related Agencies Appropriations for 
1970, 91st Congr., 1st Sess., Part 3, p. 92. These esti- 
mates were not used in the final budget requests 
shown in the Appendix. 


73 The following discussion is largely based on the 
treatment found in Haveman, The economics of the 
public sector (1970) p. 140-147. See also Buchanan 
and Tullock (1962), Downs (1957), and McKean 
(1965). Lowi (1969) argues against the theory. 
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This theory suggests that the bargaining 
that takes place in Congress is similar to that 
in a competitive market situation. That is, 
Congressmen, Presidents, bureaucrats, and 
other public policymakers maximize the at- 
tainment of each one’s personal objectives. 
Correspondences with the competitive market 
include behavior such as “‘touching all bases’’ 
prior to making a decision (being highly con- 
sultative) and exerting strong effort only 
when there is a high probability of success; a 
further correspondence is the operation of a 
kind of law of demand as it applies to the 
‘‘costs’’ associated with any given action. The 
theory also touches on Adam Smith’s ‘‘in- 
visible hand’’ by arguing that this self- 
interested policymaking somehow achieves 
simultaneously maximum ‘“‘social benefits.” 


Although it can be seen that the bargaining 
mechanism implied in this theory could, 
under ideal conditions, lead to policy and 
spending decisions that truly represent the 
public interest, the model has the same inher- 
ent problems of the purely competitive mar- 
ket. These problems, generally offered as ex- 
planations of market failure, include ‘‘ex- 
ternalities, lack of knowledge and informa- 
tion, monopoly power, cartelization, public 
goods, immobilities, and so on’? (Haveman 
1970, p. 145; see also d’Arge and Hunt 1971). 
Their existence in public-sector bargaining im- 
plies the strong probability that imperfections 
and misallocations of resources can be ex- 
pected. Here, as in the economists’ model of 
the competitive system, failure or subopti- 
mization occurs because all of the costs and 
benefits are not taken into account. 


This brief reference to the problems of 
policymaking and budgeting decisions in the 
political arena serves merely to emphasize two 
important considerations necessary to under- 
standing of the Forest Service position. First, 
the agency can be and is in fact influenced by 
bureaucratic tendencies in government that 
undermine the goals of scientific manage- 
ment. Second, the Congress does not neces- 
sarily have a firm hand on what is called the 
‘public interest.’? On the basis of these facts, 
and the results of a review of past policy on 
budgeting, we will discover in the following 
discussion that there is no easily identifiable 


relationship between the allocation of funds 
and the goals stipulated in the legislation.’* 


Forest Service Budgets, 1955-1972 


The reader should be wary of arguments 
(such as the one that follows, and others in 
the literature) that compare agency requests 
with appropriations and then suggest that the 
root of the problem is the failure of Congress 
to appropriate funds in accordance with 
‘“‘actual’? needs. The budget requests of the 
Forest Service may be unrealistic estimates of 
actual need. It must be recognized that an 
even stronger assertion of this possibility 
might be made on the basis of more extensive 
research.’° 

The Appendix contains information of 
vital importance to understanding of the man- 
agement direction taken by the Forest Serv- 
ice. As indicated above, the ability of the 
agency to pursue rationally what it views as 
optimal programs depends on the level of 
funding for its budget request. Appendix 
table 1 contains budget data for the years 
1955 to 1972 on four separate aspects of the 
budgeting process: The initial requests sub- 
mitted by the Forest Service; the budget re- 
quests forwarded by the Department of Agri- 
culture; the President’s budget request, pre- 


74See Kaufman (1960) for an informed and easily 
understood account of the budget-setting process 
within the Forest Service. He argues in part that the 
“soals’’ of the administration are carried out in large 
part by control over the allocation of funds. What is 
missing is any convincing argument that programs and 
projects that do receive funding are in fact those that 
would best achieve the legislative objectives. Al- 
though certain changes have occurred in the interven- 
ing years, Kaufman’s analysis is still valuable. 


7° Representatives of many interest groups, as well 
as individuals, suggest that their investigations show 
misplaced allocation of funds. Generally, however, 
they are really saying that funds are not allocated ac- 
cording to the ‘“‘weights” or “‘trade-offs” they would 
like to see established. (See U.S. Congress, Depart- 
ment of Interior and Related Agencies Appropria- 
tions for 1970, 91st Congr., 1st Sess., Part 3; and 
Public Land Law Review Commission, One third of 
our Nation’s land, 1970, Wash., D.C., Govt. Printing 
Office.) Hagenstein (1971) argued that not enough at- 
tention (i.e., allocated funds) is being given to the 
“economic development”’ aspects of the Forest Serv- 
ice’s goals. 
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pared by the Office of Management and Budg- 
et, formerly the Bureau of the Budget; and 
actual congressional appropriations (including 
supplemental bills and appropriations). 

The budget request of the Forest Service is 
first reviewed and revised by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. With revisions and adjustments, 
this Department request is then forwarded, 
without mention of alterations made, to the 
Office of Management and Budget. At this 
level the President’s budget is formulated, and 
additional changes are made before this is for- 
warded to the Congress for hearings in the ap- 
propriations committees. 

The steps in the budget process are good 
indications of the priority formulation proc- 
ess. Alterations of the original Forest Service 
priorities show up quickly as over- or under- 
funding of the various line item requests. A 
view of the allocations at various levels as a 
percent of the original agency request reveals 
priority determinations. 


Evidence of Forest Service Priorities 


The data presented does not lend itself di- 
rectly to an estimate of the ‘‘absolute’’ pri- 
ority ranking among the various resources, 
nor to determination of the numerical value 
of the weights used in agency decisionmaking. 
Nevertheless, changes in the relative ranking 
are evident. During the period prior to the 
enactment of the MU-SY Act (1955-1962), 
the Forest Service attempted through its 
budget requests to place greater emphasis on 
the noncommodity resources of the FOREST. 
Timber and range were being deemphasized in 
favor of other resource considerations. Fol- 
lowing the “‘catching up”’ period which ended 
in 1962, the agency began to show relatively 
constant priorities for all of the resources. 
This conclusion rests on the following anal- 
ysis. 

In the absence of legislatively stipulated 
priority rankings, some other indication of 
the relative priorities between the various re- 
sources must be found. Two different sets of 
calculations are suggested here. The percent- 
age of the total budget request for National 
Forest protection and management that is al- 
lotted to each of the separate resources is a 
clue to the relative importance of that re- 
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source in the budget “‘pie,’’ as shown in fig- 
ure 12. The diagram tells only part of the 
story, however. Since the allocations to the 
various resources vary widely, relative changes 
could be taking place annually without pro- 
ducing any significant change in the size of the 
slice. Thus, it will be necessary to look also at 
the annual percentage increase that takes place 
in budget requests for each of the various re- 
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sources. This will indicate the changes, if any, 
taking place in the relative priority rankings. 
Analysis of the data suggests the following 
general interpretation. 

The period prior to enactment of the MU- 
SY Act showed a considerable deemphasis on 
timber (T, ) and range (R) resources. This is in 
contrast to what might be expected in view of 
criticism of the agency on this score. These 
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Figure 12. — The budget allocations for National Forest protection and management, as re- 
quested by the Forest Service; note that there is no specific allocation for environmental 
amenities (EF). Percentages are averages for the period 1955 through 1972. 


two commodity resources showed average 
annual percentage increases in Forest Service 
budget requests of 15.84 percent and 9.21 
percent, respectively. Compared to these we 
find increases in the other resources for the 
same period (1955-1961) as follows: 


Soil and water 
management (S) 
Wildlife habitat 
management (F) 
Recreation-public use (O) 
Reforestation and stand 
improvement (T, ) 
Forest research 


59.84 percent 


51.92 percent 
49.34 percent 


32.06 percent 
22.45 percent 


Thus, even though the aggregated data ob- 
scure certain aspects of this, it is obvious that 
during the period prior to the enactment of 
the MU-SY Act all of these noncommodity re- 
sources had implied priorities that were gain- 
ing relative to timber. This relative shift in the 
priority ranking existed even though the ag- 
gregated data shows that each was consider- 
ably smaller than the timber request. 


Passage of the MU-SY Act could not have 
been reflected in the agency’s budget requests 
until the 1962 budget was put forward, be- 
cause of the timing of the budget preparation 
process. In that year there was a large increase 
in requested amounts for every one of the 
FOREST resources, with the exception of 
timber. The increased requests in that year 
would tend to distort the picture formed by 
the data for the years following passage of the 
MU-SY Act; they are therefore eliminated 
from consideration.’° Average annual per- 
centage increases in Forest Service requests 
for the period 1963-1972 show the following 
trends: F, 4.48 percent; O, 9.38 percent; R, 
3.97 percent; S, 9.36 percent; T, , 10.74 per- 
cent; T,, 8.74 percent; and Forest research, 
6.30 percent. 

The data for the later period (1963-1972) 
tends to suggest that after ‘“‘catching up” in 
certain management and resource areas, the 
agency began to show relatively constant im- 
plied priorities. Had the data been rounded to 
the nearest whole number, four of the line 
items (O,S, T,, and T, ) would have had aver- 
age annual increase within two percentage 
points of each other. Even with the exceptions 
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of Range resource management, Wildlife habi- 
tat management, and Forest research, the 
differences are relatively small. They certainly 
do not show the wide variation of earlier 
periods. This would indicate that the requested 
allocation of the budget pie, as it now stands, 
is seen by the agency as representing a much 
more balanced program than it did before the 
passage of the MU-SY Act. If this were not 
so, then attempts to alter the size of the pie 
should have continued to show differentials of 
the magnitude evident before 1962. 

Missing, of course, is any observable link 
between the requests made by the agency and 
the actual amounts that would be needed to 
carry out an “optimum” program. Failure to 
tie its budget requests directly to an explicitly 
goal-oriented management plan leaves the 
agency’s request open to drastic alterations. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in the data 
that will be presented here as to the budget 
process at higher administrative levels. Uncon- 
vinced that the agency has optimally sliced 
the pie, those charged with administering the 
budget process at higher levels cut and pare at 
will, thus altering the priorities established 
earlier. 


Priorities at the Higher Budget Levels 


In the 1960 Senate floor debate on the 
MU-SY Act, Senator McGee of Wyoming 
entered in the Congressional Record the budg- 
etary history of Forest Service appropriations 


The budget presented for 1962 may be viewed 
as a transition budget which attempted to correct 
past imbalances. Once the ‘“‘corrections’” were made, a 
new path could be followed. If the surge in budget 
requests is included in the average annual percentage 
increase, thus making the period 1962-1972, we find 
that timber and range are given a reduced emphasis. 
Those two resources had average annual increases of 
11.49 percent and 8.58 percent, respectively. Forest 
research came in for a rather drastic cut in priority, 
showing average annual budget request increases of 
only 10.62 percent, placing it near the bottom of the 
implied priority scale. The other resources showed 
average annual increases as follows: T2, 26.71 percent; 
S, 21.96 percent; F, 14.56 percent; and O, 12.61 per- 
cent. It should be noted that the figure for Soil and 
watershed management does not reflect allocations 
under the Water Resources Development Act, passed 
in 1966. This note should serve to remind the reader 
that the data being presented is highly aggregated and 
does not reflect special year-to-year circumstances. 


from the fiscal year 1955 through the fiscal 
year 1961.7’ Senator McGee charged at that 
time that Congress ‘“‘found it necessary to cor- 
rect slashes made by the Bureau of the Budget 
which, in fact, have eroded the high principle 
to which this administration has given lipserv- 
ice.”’ Not mincing words, he argued that the 
‘administration has sabotaged its own multi- 
ple use program.’’ On the basis of a 12-year 
program projection by ‘Forest Service ex- 
perts in our Government,” McGee stated that 
‘“one-eyed bookkeepers”’ in the Bureau of the 
Budget were the culprits behind a “story of 
default on a responsibility; of a failure to 
measure up to words with deeds.” 

A charge very similar to that made by 
McGee came ten years later from the chair- 
woman of the Subcommittee on Department 
of Interior and Related Agencies, Julia 
Hansen. She stated, “‘I have a suspicion that 
when the Forest Service budget is reviewed by 
the Office of Management and Budget, too 
many people assume that the entire purpose 
of the Forest Service is only in the timber 
cutting area and this is not true.’”’”® 

Although the data presented here tend to 
verify such charges, an even more important 
area of concern is pinpointed. Each of the 
three administrative levels above the Forest 
Service which handle the agency’s request may 
be expected to make alterations in the actual 
size of the pie. This is in line with their re- 
sponsibility to coordinate and integrate the 
requests from many such agencies which come 
under their purview. It is their job to see that 
the relative priorities among agencies are estab- 
lished and maintained. Thus the Department 
of Agriculture, having weighed the facts pre- 
sented to it, must slice its own pie. 

While this is taking place, the other 
cabinet-level departments are performing simi- 
lar budget studies. These are all forwarded to 
the Office of Management and Budget, where 


77 Congressional Record, 86th Congr., 2d Sess. 
(Vol. 106, Part 9), p. 12079-12083. The data, up- 
dated to 1972, appear in the Appendix. 


78U.S. Congress, House, Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1972, 92d 
Congr., 1st Sess., Hearings, Part 6, p. 293. Mrs. 
Hansen also mentioned problems associated with the 
impoundment of funds previously appropriated (see 
p. 293, 409). 
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the President’s budget is established. For the 
most part, this office aims to adjust the vari- 
ous Department level requests in view of the 
priorities given to it by the current adminis- 
tration. Final action is then forwarded to the 
Congress. It should be noted that by the sec- 
ond and third stages of the budget process the 
major task is to allocate slices of the pie to 
agencies or departments, not to programs, 
functional activities, and projects. Unless the 
higher levels are ready to analyze the costs 
and benefits of project level allocations, they 
must accept as valid the relative allocations 
presented by the agency. If they go beyond 
altering the size of the agency slice by read- 
justing allocations among, say, the resources 
of the FOREST, they should be prepared to 
justify this action on technical grounds, just 
as the agency itself should be. 


This study has maintained that there is evi- 
dence to suggest that the Forest Service has 
failed to convince that its budget requests are 
in any way tied to an optimal goal-oriented 
management plan. Just as important, how- 
ever, is the evidence that the three higher 
branches of government have failed to accept 
the requests of the agency as valid. With re- 
spect to sustained-yield management, in fact, 
they have made it difficult or impossible for 
the Forest Service to fulfill the legal require- 
ment. Timber cutting and reforestation and 
stand improvement are complementary activi- 
ties (fig. 13). Agency critics have angrily 
charged that sustained yield principles have 
been ignored. The allowable cut calculations 
simply were not in line with provisions for 
regeneration of cutover sites. This was partly 
due to the budgetary process. The Forest 
Service has committed itself to increasing tim- 
ber harvest significantly by 1980. Whether 
this will be possible with reference to the legal 
mandate for sustained yield, time will tell. At 
this time, however, it appears that the past 
limitations on timber growing efforts may 
have diminished the opportunity to meet the 
commitment. 


The relation of Forest Service requests to 
higher level budgets is shown in figure 14. 
Over the 18-year period covered by the data 
presented, the Department of Agriculture sup- 
ported agency requests for Timber sales ad- 


Figure 13.— Stand improvement includes proper spacing of trees. These two lodgepole pine 
cross sections came from the same area. The section with wide annual rings was cut from a 
17-year-old tree established in an opening created by timber harvest. The section with 
narrow rings was cut from a 105-year-old tree growing in an overcrowded stand. 


ministration and management (T, ) at the 99 
percent level, but forwarded only 81 percent 
of agency requests for Reforestation and 
stand improvement (T, ). The other two levels 
of the budget process present similar pictures. 
The Bureau of the Budget supported T, at 93 
percent of agency requests, but forwarded 
only 67 percent of suggested funding levels 
for T,. Many people, both in and out of the 
Forest Service, would like to know what tech- 
nical information was available to these higher 
level budget makers which continued to elude 
the agency itself. 

It is interesting to note in figure 15 that 
greater emphasis was given to the Reforesta- 
tion and stand improvement item before the 
MU-SY Act was passed than after, by both 
the Congress and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The charts show the support levels for the 
period prior to the MU-SY Act, the period 
after its passage, and the entire 18-year 
period. 

The discussion above has established a 
basis on which the relative priorities assigned 
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to the FOREST resources by the three higher 
levels in the budgetmaking process can be esti- 
mated. Relative priority ranking here is prob- 
ably best evidenced by the willingness to 
either accept or cut the original budget re- 
quests of the Forest Service. If budget cuts 
are necessary, or full financing deemed unwar- 
ranted, then seemingly, cuts should appear 
more often and to a greater extent in the 
low-priority items. If the priority rankings are 
consistent with those of the Forest Service it- 
self, there should be little variation, if any, in 
the percentage of separate line items funded, 
even though the total budget request is cut. 
The year-to-year fluctuation in funding 
levels as set by the higher budget review 
bodies (fig. 15) reveal an unmistakable and 
consistent emphasis on two of the resources 
in the FOREST. Without exception, over any 
period measured, all three budget levels place 
Timber sales administration and management 
(T,) as the number one priority. Again, 
without exception, all three budget levels 
place Range resource management (R) as the 
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Figure 14.— Budget estimates and appropriations as percents of original Forest Service 
request. Percentages are averages for the period 1955 to 1972. 


number two priority. The attempt by the 
Forest Service to maintain a relative consis- 
tency in the slicing of the pie is thus thwarted 
all along the line. With respect to the other 
noncommodity resources no consistent pattern 
emerges. In general, Soil and water manage- 
ment, Reforestation and stand improvement, 
and Forest research are given the lowest im- 
plied priorities. No attempt has been made in 
this study to investigate the intermittent in- 
fluence of passage of legislation such as the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

Both Senator McGee and Representative 
Hansen suggest that the Congress has been 
forced to patch up holes made by the Bureau 
of the Budget. The fact that in every area ex- 
cept Recreation-public use (O) the congres- 
sional appropriation has been above the 
amount submitted by the Bureau of the 
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Budget would lend credence to that argument. 
It is important to notice, however, that except 
for Wildlife habitat management, the level of 
congressional support for the original re- 
quests by the agency has fallen since the pas- 
sage of the MU-SY Act. This is especially ap- 
parent in the areas of Forest research and Re- 
forestation and stand improvement, where the 
support levels fell from 87 percent in the pe- 
riod 1955-1961, to 73 percent and 71 per- 
cent, respectively, from 1962 to 1972. 

The data presented for the 7-year period 
1955-1961 are of particular interest. Senator 
McGee charged that the Bureau of the Budget 
had undermined the Forest Service attempt to 
get effective ‘““multiple use management.”’ It 
appears, however, that the actual program 
cutting came one step earlier in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture review of the agency 
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Figure 15.— Budget estimates and appropriations as percents of original Forest Service 
request, showing annual levels and averages for selected periods, 1955 to 1972. 
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Figure 15. (Continued) 


request. The President’s budget, calculated as a 
percentage of the Department of Agriculture’s 
request, shows that in the period 1955-1961 
the so-called ‘‘one-eyed bookkeepers”’ were 
forwarding requests equal to 96.2 percent of 
the departmental requests. In only two in- 
stances did the President’s Budget call for 
funding below 90 percent of the level re- 
quested by the Department of Agriculture, 
and it was precisely in these two resource 
areas (F and O) that we find the greatest ap- 
parent reluctance on the part of the Congress 
to correct slashes. It is in these two areas that 
the Forest Service is least able to demonstrate 
the consequences of management alternatives. 


It would appear, then that during the pe- 
riod prior to enactment of the MU-SY Act 
(1955-1961), the largest deviations from the 
original requests by the Forest Service were 
coming at the hands of the Department of 
Agriculture. This situation was altered some- 
what in the period following the passage of 
the MU-SY Act (1962-1972); the data indi- 
cate that the Bureau of the Budget on the 
average only requested 87.8 percent of the de- 
partment request in its messages sent to Con- 
gress. In the latter period, cuts were made at 
both levels of the administration. A possible 
explanation may be found in the political 
realities. The relationship of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the Office of the President is 
very similar to that of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Thus, in the earlier period, a similar- 
ity between the two in handling of budget re- 
quests is not surprising. The process by which 


reductions at these two levels are later re- 
versed in the congressional appropriations is 
apparent from the testimony before the con- 
gressional appropriations subcommittees. It 
would appear that when budget cuts are sug- 
gested by the two intermediate administrative 
departments, the Forest Service responds by 
reducing its requests in the areas “‘closest to 
home” with respect to specific Senate and 
House members seated in the subcommittees. 
As the hearings proceed, the Congressmen one 
by one inquire about the funding of their fa- 
vorite projects only to find that these are the 
items that have been reduced. Not surpris- 
ingly, they are quick to catch such items. 
When the final appropriations package is pre- 
sented to the full Appropriations Committee, 
most of the cuts have been restored. Obvious- 
ly, this process is not specifically operative 
with respect to the Forest Service, as evi- 
denced by the following exchange during 
congressional hearings in 1968:7° 


Chairman Proxmire: We might as well be as 
blunt and comprehensive as we can on this. The 
problem is, we are not just dealing with sheer 
economic theory. We are dealing with some 
hard, tough political facts. The people who 
really determine whether we go ahead with 
many of these projects are the members of the 
Senate and the House Interior Committees and 
the Secretary of the Interior. The President and 
Members of Congress have many, many other 
obligations and we tend to delegate to these 
gentlemen our decisions to a considerable ex- 
tent in this area. 


7° As quoted in Haveman (1970, p. 146). 
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1970 
1971 
1972 


Look at the Interior Committee of the Senate 
and you will see that its members come from 
the following States: Washington, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Idaho, Alaska, Utah, North Dakota, 
Arizona, South Dakota, Wisconsin—I am 
happy to see there is one member from 
Wisconsin — Montana, California, Colorado, 
Idaho again, Arizona again, Wyoming, Oregon. 


Practically all Western States. It is hard to find 
anyone from east of the Mississippi who ever 
serves on the Interior Committee. 


Representative Moorhead: I might say to the 
Chairman, the same pattern holds in the other 
body. 


Chairman Proxmire: Exactly. 


So we have, you see, an atmosphere of bias, 
understandable bias, an atmosphere of political 
force here which I think we have to recognize. 
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The budget data could be analyzed much 
more closely, but it seems unlikely that any 
additional useful conclusions could be drawn. 
It is not possible to show unequivocally now 
that the Forest Service budget requests (or 
the recommendations made at any one of the 
other levels) are the scientifically determined 
best estimates of need. This can only be ac- 
complished when budget requests are directly 
tied to a goal-maximizing program. If the 
budgeting process could be oriented toward 
the legislative mandate, and to the specified 
goal as expressed in the FOREST decision 
model, the Forest Service might take the giant 
step required. When budget requests directly 
reflect the ecological and silvicultural implica- 
tions of the FOREST model, the agency will 
be closer to solving its budget problems. 


WEIGHT SETTING 


IN THE FRAMEWORK 
OF THE DECISION MODEL 


In the previous section, some of the incon- 
gruities in current Forest Service practice have 
been pointed out. It remains for us to con- 
sider the progress now being made toward 
goal-oriented decisionmaking, and the ways in 
which the decision model can help to acceler- 
ate that progress. Achievements are being 
made in methods of public involvement and 
in research techniques in the exploration of 
alternatives. Progress in solving budget prob- 
lems may be slow, but if the agency can see 
clearly the direction it must take in the light 
of its mandate, even here much may be ac- 
complished. An essential step toward the fu- 
ture is the identification of priorities on the 
national level. 


National and Local 
Priorities 


The distinction between values and 
weights, or priorities, in the FOREST model 
is a crucial one, as we have seen. In the 
weighting of goals, the political and social de- 
sires of the nation’s citizens, as expressed 
through the democratic process, are reflected. 
Values, on the other hand, are the achievable 
levels of output, appropriately measured, for 
the various resources. Ecological and environ- 
mental interrelationships are stressed in the 
measurement. 

The conclusion has been reached in this 
study that in the legislation the weights to be 
assigned to each of the resource values are left 
to be determined on a local or regional basis. 
It seems proper now to suggest that these 
ought to be determined on the national level. 
In decisionmaking, the value ratios between 
the interrelated resources must be identified, 
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but this process in itself requires a weighting. 
Presumably, nationally perceived needs ought 
to outweigh those perceived locally. The 
knotty question is, just how much weight 
should each have in determining priorities? 
This has both theoretical and political impor- 
tance that should not be underestimated. 

Our difficult question may be put in 
another way to ask, Whose forests are they 
(see Held 1967)? This problem has intrigued 
historians for three generations and will prob- 
ably never be fully solved to the satisfaction 
of all. People in the forested regions of the 
West will always feel that the interest of 
people in the East in preserving recreational 
and scenic values competes with their concern 
for commodity values important to their eco- 
nomic welfare. Recently we hear a new tone 
in statements on the issue. It is said that there 
is no logic in keeping millions of acres locked 
up in the wilderness areas, when so many 
people living in poverty in the East will never 
see the trees unless they are utilized in a pro- 
gram aimed at urban renewal and housing 
construction. Full implementation of a goal- 
oriented FOREST-type model will require 
that a practical answer to our question be 
found. 

That answer could have the following gen- 
eral outlines. The public should be given every 
opportunity to be heard at the national level 
(both in Congress and in the Washington Of- 
fice of the Forest Service) on matters affect- 
ing rules and decisions of a legislative charac- 
ter. This could be done as amendments of the 
overriding legislated goal are considered and 
weights are assigned for use by local decision- 
making units in their evaluations of proposed 


projects. Here a distinction is to be made be- 
tween programs and projects. Programs spe- 
cify an all-encompassing direction to be taken 
by the Forest Service, such as policy state- 
ments concerning issues of national (as op- 
posed to local) importance. This is the process 
that was largely responsible for the enactment 
of the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield and the 
National Environmental Policy Acts. On this 
level the various public groups can most ef- 
fectively express their wishes and affect agen- 
cy policy. This is the proper role of the 
‘““advocacy”’ process. 

What we have been saying is that the proc- 
ess of advocacy can best serve the public in- 
terest if used in the rulemaking or program 
development area of agency decisionmaking. 
Once the goal is specified (as elaborated in the 
FOREST model), the advocacy process, in- 
stead of being a clash of vested interest 
groups, becomes an assessment of program 
impact. It would bring about the marginal ad- 
justments that may be needed when adequate 
information is lacking at the stage of program 
formulation. This is the kind of flexibility 
called for in goal setting. When public involve- 
ment is used in program areas, the agency be- 
comes relatively free to apply its expertise to 
project evaluation (for example, specific tim- 
ber sales or recreation developments). The 
constant necessity of dealing with local or 
other interest groups is diminished, and 
‘“‘special pleading later on [shows] up clearly 
as an attempt to gain exception from general 
policies already agreed upon .. .”’*° 


In the area of public appeal from agency 
decisions, the FOREST model should provide 
a useful base for constructive challenge. Be- 
cause it is drawn from the legislation, particu- 
larly the Multiple Use-Sustained Yield Act 
and the National Environmental Protection 
Act, it can help to insure compliance with the 
law. Use of the model requires that all feasible 
alternatives be reviewed and considered. If the 
model is faithfully adhered to, the public 
should have no ground for raising this issue in 
the courts. 

The Forest Service is already making prog- 


5° Marglin (1967), p. 19. See also Freeman (1969), 
p. 169. 
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ress in meeting its legal requirements in this 
area, as indicated in the incorporation of eco- 
nomic analysis and program level alternatives 
in the resource inventories. Perhaps one of the 
best examples is the multidisciplined study 
being conducted in the Larch Mountain-Bull 
Run area of the Mt. Hood National Forest. 

The approach being taken by the study 
team, which includes a landscape architect 
(who also represents recreational activity), a 
silviculturist, a civil engineer, and a logging 
engineer, is to ask the fundamental question, 
How best can this area be used? The team was 
directed to study and evaluate alternatives for 
the study area and attempt to consider all 
actions feasible in terms of what the land will 
support. 

. Drawing from its common pool of data, 
the team and its assistants broke itself into 
three subteams. Each, paying no attention to 
the other two, decided how it would manage 
the Larch Mountain-Bull Run area if the dom- 
inant use was recreation (timber, water) and 
all else was secondary. The result was three al- 
ternate plans, each mapped and zoned in care- 
ful detail. Only in one small portion—a 
watershed supplying the community of 
Corbett on the Columbia River — were the 
three plans fairly unanimous. In a final step, a 
fourth alternative was produced which, in the 
consensus of its drafters, embodied the best 
features of all three plans.*’ 

Although the study is not completed, it 
does suggest one useful approach to the recog- 
nition of the legal requirement to investigate 
alternative uses of the land. The ‘“‘dominant- 
subordinate”? approach taken does not seem 
appropriate to the task, however. The “‘total 
environment” approach suggested by the 
FOREST model would dictate that all re- 
sources be considered in the early planning 
stages. Nevertheless, this type of policy for- 
mulation is certainly an improvement over 
some of the methods used in the past, and 
could be channeled with relative ease toward 
a greater emphasis on the total FOREST. 
More important in the short run is the fact 
that such efforts may well prevent unneces- 


sary and costly court action. 


51«Something new in forest planning,’ Colum- 
bian, Vancouver, Washington, July 9, 1971. 


Closing the Back Door 


Earlier discussion has centered on the pri- 
orities that enter, as it were, through the back 
door. A review of some of the major efforts 
now being made to avoid such weighting by 
default will suggest a direction for the future. 
Certain segments of the,agency are working to 
get more complete and reliable data and infor- 
mation on which to base decisions. The ac- 
count of these projects presented here is only 
representative; there are others currently 
underway in other National Forest Regions, 
and no implication is intended that other 
similar efforts are not worthy of emphasis and 
close scrutiny. 

The need for resource inventory work that 
will describe and update timber and other re- 
sources in relation to other factors has been 
pointed out. Though still in the formative 
stages and recognized as experimental, the 
Plan for the timber inventory of the Sitgreaves 
National Forest*? illustrates the manner in 
which the agency is trying to tackle its 
complex problems. 

The objective of the inventory, as stated in 
the plan, is to provide necessary information 
for meaningful timber planning, including 
data on the “capability of the land to grow 
trees,’ in order to calculate effectively the 
real contribution of various sectors of the 
Forest toward sustained yield. This has not 
been done adequately in the past. 

In this inventory, timber volume on those 
areas of the Sitgreaves National Forest charac- 
terized by unstable landforms, steep grades, 
critical watersheds, or unproductive stony and 
unfertile soil types will be taken out of the net 
figure to be used in the calculations that help 
to determine sustainable output and the al- 
Jowable cut. 

Further, the data gathered will be used to 
evaluate various management alternatives so 
as to determine the levels of timber output 
associated with different levels of program 
cost. This is the essential service that the eco- 
nomics research personnel can perform — to 
discover the alternative uses of the land and 


8? Jerry T. Goon, Leonard A. Lindquist, and 
Thomas O. Farrenkopf, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, 1971. 
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then inform the public of the costs and bene- 
fits associated with each possible use and pro- 
gram. Although, theoretically, it would be de- 
sirable to investigate the infinite possible lev- 
els of management programs, this is not feasi- 
ble. The Sitgreaves plan envisions the assess- 
ment of a practical range of program levels of 
development plans, insuring that analysis of 
management alternatives at the margin is at 
least approximated. A more recent inventory 
plan,** just formalized, puts the case even 
more clearly when it states, 

...the object of forest resource inventories is 

to provide the basic information about forest 

land and associated resources required to iden- 

tify and evaluate alternatives of land use and 
management. This must be done in relation to 
the overall goal....[This plan] describes, as 
far as possible, those variables that permit relat- 
ing or linking timber growing to other use op- 
portunities so that alternatives of timber grow- 
ing can be considered in relation to alternatives 

of land use. 

There are many practical problems to be 
solved in the effort to achieve greater equal- 
ity in data gathering among the various re- 
sources. One obstacle is lack of manpower to 
collect the kind of interrelated data called for. 
Considering the types of information that 
must be generated by a team of men in the 
field even in a relatively simple timber inven- 
tory plan, it is obvious that additional inputs 
as to wildlife, range, etc., would become an 
intolerable burden under existing limitations 
of costs and training time. 

A solution to this problem is available, 
however, and the Forest Service seems to be 
moving rapidly toward it. Cooperation, pres- 
ently along functional lines, is being sought in 
the task of setting up criteria for the various 
inventories, so that data can be interchanged. 
In addition, efforts are being made toward 
better coordination of data collection pro- 
cedures. Such coordination is essential to de- 
scription of use interrelationships. 

In terms of the FOREST goal, the appar- 
ent optimum approach to inventory and data 
collection is to incorporate the separate func- 
tional areas into one comprehensive manage- 


83 USDA Forest Service, Plan for the timber inven- 
tory of the Ashley National Forest, prepared by 
Forest Survey Staff, Intermountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, 1972. 


ment plan. Increasingly, ““mapping’’ tech- 
niques are being used to consider all resource 
uses simultaneously and to identify problem 
areas. The data for the various functions usu- 
ally are separately mapped and then placed on 
overlays, so that resource managers and deci- 
sionmakers can get a comprehensive view of a 
particular area. A problem in this approach is 
that a map prepared at considerable expense 
is likely to become a static record rather than 
a dynamic decisionmaking tool. Changes such 
as a forest fire or a thinning operation are ex- 
pensive and difficult to incorporate in the pre- 
pared map. Some attempts have been made to 
carry out the mapping technique on digital 
computers, which are capable of receiving and 
adjusting for new inputs into the mapping 
process. Two such systems currently in use 
are the Wildland Resources Information 
System (WRIS), currently being tested on the 
Stanislaus National Forest, and Computer 
Mapping for Land Use Planning (COMLUP), 
which is more widely used in the Washington 
Office project INFORM. The computer map- 
ping technique has much to recommend it, 
and as more research is done in this area, tech- 
nical difficulties will be worked out.** 

Time and effort by the agency will be re- 
quired to incorporate such projects into its 
management decisionmaking process and a 
goal-oriented, FOREST-type model. Two 
points should be emphasized here. First, re- 
search efforts designed to improve the inven- 
tory process are to be encouraged. Second, fu- 
ture plans should include similar efforts to- 
ward increasing the fund of knowledge of 
forest resources other than timber. The legis- 
lation calls for integration of the various in- 
ventories, including watershed, wildlife, range, 
and recreation into a generalized management 
plan similar to the FOREST model. The ap- 
proach indicated by current inventory plans 
should be extended to cover the entire en- 
vironmental and ecological system of the Na- 
tional Forests. With adequate funding and 
proper administrative direction, such an effort 
does not appear to be beyond the reach of the 


°4 For a discussion of this point in budget hear- 
ings, see U.S. Congress, House, Department of In- 
terior and Related Agencies Appropriations for 1972, 
92d Congr., 1st Sess., Hearings, Part 4, p. 180. 
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Forest Service within the decade of the seven- 
ties. The fact must be recognized that most of 
the current inventory plans do not contain 
adequate coverage of the interaction of wild- 
life on the timber-growing potential of the 
Forest, for example. Such studies must be 
made part and parcel of the total management 
effort. 


Controlling Budget 
Priorities 

The earlier discussion of budget problems 
pointed out that the required step toward so- 
lution is to make budget requests directly re- 
flect the implications of the FOREST model. 
If budget requests are tied directly to explicit 
program and project planning, the agency will 
be able to support them as actual needs to 
carry out the mandate of the legislation. This 
can only be done if the agency forthrightly 
adopts a goal-oriented, management decision- 
making program and works directly to im- 
prove its capability to demonstrate the costs 
and consequences of alternative management 
programs, projects, and activities. If the 
‘“‘priority juggling’ evident in the budget data 
is to stop, the Congress, the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, and the Department of 
Agriculture must be shown the reasoning be- 
hind the Forest Service budget requests and 
the evidence to support it. 

If and when the required goal-oriented 
management effort becomes a reality, the on- 
ly alterations in the budget requests at the 
first two levels (Department of Agriculture 
and Office of Management and Budget) 
should be in the total size of the budget pack- 
age, as dictated by public priorities that relate 
forest land management to other government 
functions. If the higher level budget review 
bodies seek to alter priorities established by 
the agency, they should use the means availa- 
ble to them to secure changes in the legislative 
mandate that determines the budget requests. 

The Congress, however, as the re- 
presentative of the public in a democracy, has 
a slightly different role. In its reaction to the 
new direction taken by the Forest Service, the 
Congress may recognize the goal orientation 
of the budget requests, yet still proceed to al- 
ter the relative allocation of funds among the 


various FOREST resources. This should be 
done only as an indication that new or differ- 
ent priorities are being established on behalf 
of the public. The Forest Service will then have 
the responsibility of making sure that the 
public is aware of the implication of the shift 
in priorities, a task the agency can perform 
only if it can demonstrate the specific con- 
sequences of the changes. 


The previous conclusion rests on what 
seems to be logical ground. It is, however, ad- 
mittedly idealistic in that it does not take into 
account the realities of politics. This being so, 
the agency is faced with a more awesome re- 
sponsibility. It must be able to demonstrate 
not only the consequences of alterations in 
the priorities it has established in the budget, 
but also the consequences of changes in levels 
of funding. If the agency budget request is 
funded at only the 80-percent levei, for 
example, project relationships within program 
areas will be changed. 


If optimal programing is to be achieved, 
such shifts must be recognized and pointed 
out to those who would alter the management 
effort implied in the original request. Such 
analysis must become an integral part of the 
goal-oriented decisionmaking process. 


The Economist 
and the Decision Model 


In the past, economists have attempted to 
treat the problems of decisionmaking in mul- 
tiple goal situations. Each such attempt has 
begun with the assumption that the ranking 
among goals was known and clearly specified. 
Such economic studies, in the absence of a 
defined goal, have been of limited usefulness 
to the Forest Service. If a FOREST-type de- 
cision model is accepted throughout the 
agency, this shortcoming will be eliminated. 


In the initial stages of such a new manage- 
ment policy the economist should prove help- 
ful in determining just what initial weights are 
to be placed on the FOREST resources. To- 
gether with the political scientist and sociol- 
ogist, the economist should be able to achieve 
a relatively good estimate of the weights de- 
sired by the public. The estimate will not be 
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perfect, but it will provide a starting point. 
Continued research in this area will improve 
the approximation techniques. 

Economic analysis is not an end in itself. It 
cannot guarantee that proper decisions will be 
made. Decisionmaking, particularly in the po- 
litical arena, is an art. Economic analysis will 
serve to insure that as the artist goes to work 
his palette will contain all the necessary col- 
ors, tints, and shades. The economist, it is 
hoped, will force the organization to face up 
to the issue of stating its objectives. 

Economic analysis can serve three major 
functions, each tending toward improvement 
of the ability of the Forest Service to demon- 
strate the costs and consequences of alter- 
native policies. It is here that improvement is 
most immediately needed. First, goal iden- 
tification depends on the degree of knowledge 
possessed. Economic analysis can make sure 
that most of the costs and benefits are ac- 
counted for. To some extent, the interrelation- 
ships of the resource uses of the FOREST can 
be discerned through an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach. Economic analysis can integrate that 
knowledge, especially by identifying pre- 
viously unrepresented beneficiaries or cost 
bearers (in terms of the actual resources or in 
terms of specific public interests). The result 
should be more nearly correct assessments of 
the value of any particular program or pro- 
ject. 

Second, economic analysis can make clear 
the trade-offs represented by a decision to 
forgo an ‘“‘economic efficiency” criterion in 
favor of noncommodity goals. The nation 
may decide that concern for the en- 
vironmental amenities of the forest should re- 
sult in decisions to pursue less economic 
growth and development in favor of a better 
quality of life. If so, economic analysis will 
help to insure public awareness of how much 
‘“economic”’ gain must be given up to attain 
its objective. The economic analysis may serve 
also to highlight the problems of fulfilling the 
existing mandate of the Forest Service. It will 
be useful in helping the public, through its re- 
presentatives in Congress, to make such alter- 
ations in the prescribed objectives as will bet- 
ter meet the needs and desires of the nation. 


Finally, implementation of a goal-oriented, 


FOREST-type model, together with its im- 
plied economic analysis, will force the par- 
ticipants in the political decisionmaking pro- 
cess to focus their discussions and debates on 
the correct issues. It will force the parti- 
cipants in current controversies to spell out 
the implications and consequences of alter- 
native courses. 


* * * * 


In the foregoing pages a highly rationalistic 
and analytic approach to goal setting and de- 
cisionmaking has been taken. The decision 
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model obviously is not a panacea. Efficiency 
in management depends on organizational 
structure; the decisionmaking process cannot 
be divorced from the sociological character- 
istics of particular organizations. For the 
Forest Service, an in-depth organizational 
study may be a crucial step toward making 
possible the application of any goal-oriented 
model. Organizational theory, based in the 
social sciences, would provide a useful per- 
spective. We must understand how the agency 
perceives its goals if we are to design decision- 
making systems aimed at achieving those goals. 
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APPENDIX 


NOTE 


The variance in budget requests shown in the 
following tables illustrates the point made in 
the text discussion of alterations in the budg- 
et. Such alterations in the slicing of the budg- 
et pie come from many sources. Seldom is 
the technical information on which such 
changes are based made evident, so that a 
judgment can be made of their consistency 
with a goal-oriented program. This is particu- 
larly evident in table 2, which compares Of- 
fice of Management and Budget requests for 
1970, a budget year reflecting a change in the 
Presidency. 
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Headquarters for the Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station are in Ogden, Utah. 
Field Research Work Units are maintained in: 


Boise, Idaho 

Bozeman, Montana (in cooperation with 
Montana State University ) 

Logan, Utah (in cooperation with Utah 
State University) 

Missoula, Montana (in cooperation with 
University of Montana) 

Moscow, Idaho (in cooperation with the 
University of Idaho) 

Provo, Utah (in cooperation with Brigham 
Young University) 


